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I—FREE-WILL: AN ANALYSIS. 
By SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 


THE question concerning the nature and reality of Free-will 
is one which will probably long retain its interest, notwith- 
standing that many look upon it rather as a speculative play- 
thing, lending itself to the display of idle ingenuity, than as 
a problem possessing practical importance, due to its direct 
bearing on the theory of Conduct. The latter view, however, 
must of necessity be taken by those who regard the ideas of 
Conscience, Duty, and Moral Responsibility, as the essential 
and fundamental tenets of their ethical system, while moral- 
ists of the opposite type, who make the attainment of 
Happiness their ruling principle, will naturally lean 
towards the former. In their case the reason is evident. 
The action known by the name of choosing is confessedly 
pre-supposed in all moral conduct. Happiness, the End 
aimed at by it, furnishes, in their view, the criteria of all 
right conduct. To instruct the judgment, so as to know 
true happiness from false, the greater from the less, the real 
from the apparent, is for them the cardinal problem of Ethic. 
Hence they have no inducement to spend time in analysing 
that part or element in acts of choice which is alike in all, 
when the reality of those acts, as distinguished from their 
analysis, is never called in question. 
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The case stands very differently with moralists of the 
opposite type. For them the criterion of right action lies, 
not in the End to be attained by action, as something to be 
enjoyed, but in action itself, considered as the operation or 
functioning of an agent, from whose nature it springs and 
whose nature it modifies, leaving indelible traces in his 
character. The acts of choosing, in their common and 
essential nature, are here the really important matter, not 
their issue in happiness or the reverse. The agent’s own 
self-consciousness is the judge of whether they are right or 
wrong, performances or infractions of duty. He stands before 
the tribunal of his own self-consciousness, and in this, 
primarily at least, his sense of moral responsiblity consists. 
It is evident that, for moralists of this type, the analysis of 
acts of choice, simply as such, is all-important. The reality 
of duty, of the judgments of conscience, and of moral 
responsibility, depends upon the reality of freedom in acts of 
choosing. Ifthat freedom is unreal, their whole ethical theory 
is unsound. Hence, so long as there are moralists of this 
type, so long will the question of Free-will retain its interest. 
This must serve as my apology for venturing once more to 
discuss the well-worn theme. 

Placing myself, then, at the point of view of the Ethic of 
Duty, as opposed to the Ethic of Happiness, I propose to 
take account of that theory of volition which denies its 
freedom, and which, if tenable, would rob the words duty, 
conscience, right, and wrong, of all distinctive meaning, and 
at the same time make of Ethic a positive, instead of a 
practical and philosophical science. I mean the theory 
which maintains, that immanent volitions are really not free 
but compelled actions, or which, in other words, denies the 
fact of Free-will. The question relates, not to overt acts, 
but to immanent volitions or acts of choice ; and it is usually 
admitted, as indeed it would be impossible to deny, that in 
choosing we have the feeling known as the sense of freedom, 
a feeling as if we were free to choose. What is denied is, 
that this feeling affords any evidence for freedom as a reality ; 
and this with perfect justice, until both the meaning and 
the fact of freedom have been ascertained by analysis, inde- 
pendently of that feeling which we call the sense of it. 

The real nature of volitional action is thus brought into 
question. And it is evident that, if we have indeed no 
power to choose otherwise than we choose actually, in any 
single instance of immanent volition, it is of little practical 
consequence what names we give to the different parts of 
the mechanism of choosing, or how we describe the rules by 
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which we seem to strive to choose, as we call it, aright. 
Without real freedom of choice there could be no real moral 
responsibility, and the sense of it, if it were still felt, would 
have, like the sense of freedom, to be classed as an illusion. 
The question, then, is one of the deepest significance for 
Ethic. In fact we might, in the Ethic of duty, consider the 
whole ethical domain as divisible into two main portions, 
the first being that of the nature of volition considered in 
respect of its freedom, the second that of the nature of right 
volition, in case, but only in case, the enquiry under the first 
head should issue in favour of Free-will. The question of 
Free-will and that of Conscience are together exhaustive of 
ethical phenomena. 

I propose, then, once more to consider the ethically prior 
question of Free-will, and to give a brief, though I hope also 
a sound and sufficient, solution of the difficulties with which 
it has been invested. And in the first place it is clear, that 
freedom of action has a definite meaning as applied to the 
overt acts, and bodily movements of persons in everyday life ; 
and also that there are such actions and movements, the 
freedom of which is a reality. We say, for instance, that a 
man is free to act and move, when his limbs are unfettered, 
and his motions unimpeded by external hindrances ; or as 
Hobbes puts it, ‘‘ Liberty is the absence of all the impedi- 
ments to action that are not contained in the nature and 
intrinsical quality of the agent’’.! The question is, whether 
freedom or liberty is also, and equally, and in the same sense, 
a reality, when regarded as belonging to immanent acts of 
choice, as it is when it belongs to overt bodily movements. 
Or in other words, Is there such a thing as freedom in 
adopting one desire to the exclusion of others, in immanent 
action? Is there ever an “‘ absence of all the impediments ”’ 
to choice ‘‘that are not contained in the nature and 
intrinsical quality of the agent ’’ choosing ? 

It is also easily made evident that, in the latter kind of 
actions, as in the former, there must be a real and positively 
known agent, as a requisite constituent of a real and positively 
known action. <A real action is nothing more nor less than 
a real agent in operation. Real freedom is a property or 
character inherent in such actions. In order, then, to have 
a positive knowledge of real freedom, we must have some 
positive knowledge of the real actions in which it is inherent; 
and to have a positive knowledge of real actions, we must 


1 Of Liberty and Necessity ; Hobbes’ English Works, edit. Molesworth, 
vol. iv. p. 2738. 
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have some positive knowledge of the real agent, whose 
actions they are. 

The neglect of these requirements leads straightway to 
two opposite sophisms, which customarily contend with each 
other for possession of the field of action. I mean, that to 
set up an abstract or transcendental Mind or Ego as the 
Subject or real agent in all conscious action, is to set up as a 
reality something of which we have no positive knowledge, 
and which, so far as our knowledge goes, is an unreality. 
Upon which the result follows, that this unreal agent may 
be treated either (1) as pure activity, and thus as an absolute 
originator of action, which is the sophism of the Indeter- 
minists, or (2) as pure passivity, that is, as an inert recipient 
of impulses, which is the sophism of the Compulsory Deter- 
minists. The plain fact, which cuts the ground from below 
the feet of both, is, that an abstract entity, like the Mind 
or Ego so imagined, can neither act nor be acted on, being a 
mere descriptive word hypostasised, empty and unreal. We 
are deluded by the grammatical construction of ‘‘ J,” as a 
nominative case, with verbs active and passive; and so led 
on to attribute to it a separate and substantial existence, 
without asking either for the analysis of the perception we 
have of it, or for the real conditions upon which that percep- 
tion proximately depends. These two last-named things are 
the realities involved in the term ‘‘I’’; and before we can 
discuss the question of Free-will as a reality, we must have 
in our thoughts a real agent and real actions, positively 
known to consciousness in both ways, as the object-matter 
of the discussion. 

Of the Indeterminist sophism it is not necessary to speak 
at length. Its effect is to maintain the reality of Free-will 
as a fact, however fallacious may be the reasons alleged in 
support of it; and then, the fact being admitted, and the 
consequence of moral responsibility drawn, the real mecha- 
nism of action, and of self-conscious judgment of action, 
remains unimpaired, as the object-matter of ethical analysis. 
The errors involved in the original sophism are of a theore- 
tical nature, the practical consequences of which are confined 
to the discredit which they cast on the fact of Free-will, when 
their fallacy is discovered. The empty and fictitious Ego of 
the Indeterminists is really a superfluous encumbrance of 
their ethical theory, from first to last ; and at every stage of 
their ethical argument the real facts can be seen shining 
through, or at least can easily be read into, their falla- 
cious language, without doing any violence to the facts 
themselves. But this is no defence of the theoretical error 
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which is at the root of the sophism. Their Ego, taken 
literally, and as they mean it to be taken, is a non-entity, 
and involves the inconceivable idea of action originated ex 
nihilo. Such action would be strictly what we intend by 
the word chance; the idea of real chance itself being also 
inconceivable. No such action can possibly be the ground 
of moral responsibility, in which the idea and fact of Law 
are everywhere involved. An agent who was perpetually 
originating actions ex nihilo, mero motu, without antecedent 
motives, would be wholly lawless as well as inconceivable. 
If free-will and moral responsibility could only be main- 
tained on the footing of ideas of this stamp, they must of 
necessity be regarded as illusions. 

Perhaps, in passing, I may be allowed to express a regret 
that a writer to whom moral and religious thought owes a 
deep debt of gratitude, Dr. James Martineau, should have 
counted me as an opponent of Free-will, apparently on the 
ground of my Determinism, in his important work A Study 
of Religion (1888), vol. ii., pp. 237-239, where he does me 
the honour of controverting what he takes to be my views 
on this question. He seems unacquainted with what I have 
at different times written on the subject in this Review 
prior to the date of his work,! and to be aware only of a 
short Letter published in the Spectator for January 25, 
1879, which I should hardly have thought it worth his 
while to notice, and the drift of which he totally misap- 
prehends. Its purpose was, not to combat Free-will, but 
to show that those who hold it must logically be Deter- 
minists, in the proper sense of that term. 

Dr. Martineau, to judge inter alia from his mode of 
stating the main question at p. 199, seems also unaware 
that the time-honoured controversy between “Necessarians” 
and ‘‘ Libertarians’’ enters on an entirely new phase, and 
assumes a wholly different character, from the moment 
when a positively knowable physical substance, the neuro- 
cerebral system with its physical adjuncts, whatever these 
may turn out to be, instead of an hypostasised word, such 
as Mind or Ego, is taken as the real Agent or Subject of 
conscious action. 

Venerable as the assumption of an immaterial agent may 
be, it is still nothing more than a traditional assumption. 


1(1) “Dr. Ward on Free-will,” Minp No. 18, April, 1880 ; (2) “ Free- 
will: A Rejoinder,” No. 21, Jan., 1881; (3) “Free-will and Compulsory 
Determinism: A Dialogue” (originally read before the Aristotelian 
Society), No. 40, Oct., 1885. 
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When we trace back the various departments of knowledge 
to their sources in experience, we find, that the distinction 
between consciousness and its proximate real conditions, 
whatever these may be, and not the distinction between 
Mind and Body, is the true philosophical basis of the 
science of psychology. Proceeding on this basis, and look- 
ing, not for causes, but for the real conditions of the pheno- 
mena which we are investigating, we farther find that, in 
all psychological questions, it is indispensable to have some 
hypothesis or other as to the nature of the real agency upon 
which the phenomena of consciousness depend, and to which 
we refer them for explanation. An hypostasised word is 
useless, and worse than useless, as a working hypothesis. 
I therefore adopt the only alternative remaining for which 
there are positive grounds, namely, the neuro-cerebral 
system, as the immediate real condition of consciousness 
including volition ; but always in the character of a working 
hypothesis only, without professing that, even if it should 
be verified by a sufficient experience as the true theoretical 
basis, it would solve the ulterior question—a question, more- 
over, Which would be one of cause, not of real condition— 
How, or by what hidden nexus, consciousness is attached 
to a physical agent? Which question, it must also be 
remarked, would be equally remote from solution, in case 
the alternative hypothesis, that of an immaterial substance 
or agent, were adopted in its stead. 

The alternative which I thus adopt is, in fact, that which 
Locke suggests, without adopting it, in a famous passage 
near the beginning of chapter 3, book iv., of his great 
Essay, in which, among much beside to the same purpose, 
he says: ‘‘ We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but 
possibly shall never be able to know whether any mere 
material being thinks or no; it being impossible for us, by 
the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to 
discover whether Omnipotence has not given to some 
systems of matter fitly disposed, a power to perceive and 
think, or else joined and fixed to matter so disposed a 
thinking immaterial substance ; it being, in respect of our 
notions, not much more remote from our comprehension to 
conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a 
faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to it 
another substance with a faculty of thinking”. To me it 
seems much nearer our comprehension, instead of only 
being “not much more remote from” it, to conceive the 
connexion between matter and thinking immediate and 
direct, thas. +2 conceive a wholly imaginary immaterial sub- 
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stance interposed between them. And for two reasons. 
First because the latter hypothesis involves two assumptions 
of an unknown nexus instead of one. Secondly because the 
agent assumed by it is nothing more than a shadow-man, 
within or behind the real man whose actions are to be 
explained, and thus virtually offers the explicandum over 
again as its own explicatio. But to return to the con- 
sequences of the immaterialist hypothesis. 

The case is very different with the opposite conclusion, 
drawn from the same hypothesis of an abstract and empty 
Ego, by using it as a pure passivity, which is the sophism 
of the Compulsory Determinists. The use which they 
make of the fiction is wholly different, though equally 
fallacious. They use it to deny, not to assert the fact 
of Free-will as a reality. With them, the pure passivity 
of the supposed agent secures its unreality as an agent, 
and consequently the unreality of its supposed acts. These 
so-called acts of the fictitious agent, the purely passive 
Kgo, are resolved into a conflict of motives issuing in the 
emergence of one as victor over the rest, which emergence 
it would plainly be an illusion to call an act of choice on 
the part of the Ego, even supposing it to exist. Not the 
Ego, but whatever is from time to time the strongest 
motive, which imposes itself on the Ego, is the principal 
agent, which, by its victory over weaker motives, determines, 
in their view, what we fondly call the Ego’s choice. The 
original fallacy is here precisely the same as in Indeter- 
minism, namely, the assumption of a shadow-man, or 
abstract Ego. And if this were the only argument brought 
forward by Compulsory Determinists against the fact of 
Free-will, we might be content with applying the same 
brief criticism to both, and pass at once to consider the 
real mechanism of choice, in which freedom will be found 
an essential feature. 

But there is another notable confusion of ideas, used as 
an argument by Compulsory Determinists, against the 
reality of Free-will, sometimes alone, sometimes in con- 
nexion with the fallacy of the abstract Ego, which cannot 
be so briefly dismissed. This confusion consists in sup- 
posing that, when the will is said to be free, the freedom 
intended is a freedom from subjection to laws of Nature. 
Now it is only Indeterminists who can intend a freedom of 
this kind, when they speak of the will being free. They 
indeed must do so, if they are consistent; inasmuch as 
their abstract or transcendental Ego, which is Chance 
personified, is eo ipso imagined as free from Law, in the 
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sense of law natural, or Uniformity of Nature and the 
Course of Nature. How otherwise could it originate action 
ex nihilo and mero motu? But Determinists, simply in 
virtue of their Determinism, hold and must hold the 
doctrine of the Uniformity of Nature, and in fact of the 
universal reign of Law throughout the whole range of 
existence. Existence is not conceivable apart from Law. 
The foundations of the conception of Law are laid in the 
most universal elements of all perception and all conscious- 
ness; I mean, in the form of all perception, Time, and in 
the forms of all visual and tactual perceptions, Time and 
Spatial Extension, together. To conceive anything what- 
ever absolved or free from Law is to conceive its existence 
ceasing. Pure non-existence alone has no law. 

But though Compulsory Determinists are right in assert- 
ing the universality of Law against the Indeterminists, who 
maintain a real agency absolved from it, still the fact of Law 
being universal is no argument against freedom in immanent 
volitions, any more than it is an argument against freedom 
in overt actions, that is, in men’s bodily movements, in 
every day experience. All real agents and all real actions 
are subject to laws of nature, and cannot exist or be per- 
formed without being so. Here it is that the most striking 
confusion of ideas on the part of Compulsory Determinists 
shows itself. They confuse laws of nature with civil laws, 
or commands enforced by human superiors, and attribute to 
the former a constraining and compelling power, which 
belongs only to the latter. Laws of Nature are brief expres- 
sions, in human language, of facts of nature which are found 
to be general or uniform, either in their intrinsic character, 
or in the order of their collocation or occurrence. Their 
existence is solely in the facts, and as part of them. If we 
speak of them as having a separate existence, we must speak 
of them rather as made by, than imposed upon, the facts of 
which their statement is the expression. Unlike Civil Laws, 
they cannot be broken or disobeyed; for any facts which 
broke or disobeyed them would ipso facto alter the very laws 
which, by a metaphor, they are said to break. If freedom 
in volition is a real fact, it is itself an instance exemplifying 
laws of nature. The fact of freedom in volition is the thing 
to be proved or disproved, not the agreement or disagree- 
ment of its conception with the conception of laws of nature. 
The simple truth is, that, of those who assert freedom in 
volition, none but Indeterminists understand thereby free- 
dom or exemption from natural law. The fallacy of Com- 
pulsory Determinism, which springs from this confusion of 
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ideas, consists in attributing a compelling power to Laws of 
Nature, as if they were Statutes in a Statute-book, enforced 
by a sovereign power, only with the differentia of being valid 
for all Time and Space. 

This fatal confusion is greatly aided, even where it is not 
originated, by introducing the ambiguous word Necessity 
into the question, and opposing it to Liberty, without care- 
fully distinguishing between the two meanings which the 
word conveys. First, it means a necessity of thought ; what- 
ever we cannot but perceive or think. In this sense, every 
known fact is necessary in its own place and circumstances, 
so far as these are truly known, and free-will itself, if known 
to be a fact, would be a necessity or necessary fact, in the 
world, of which it was a known feature. Secondly, it means 
compelling power, a physical force or energy too strong to 
be successfully resisted. In this sense, motives of conscious 
action, when resting on physical brain processes, may be 
irresistible by counter motives, and thus act as compelling 
forces rendering the actions resulting from them compulsory. 
Laws of Nature, when truly known, are necessary in the first 
sense, as having taken their place among thoughts which we 
cannot avoid accepting. Some conscious actions, but by no 
means all, are necessary in the second sense. The motives 
which compel them, and indeed all motives, to the extent 
of the energy which they exert, seem to inaccurate reasoners 
to lend their efficiency to the laws of nature which are exem- 
plified by their action, and thus, favoured by the ambiguous 
term necessity, invest the Laws of Nature universally, in 
their eyes, with compulsory power. 

Now among the motives which have compulsory power 
over actions are those which have been adopted by choice, 
and have thereby proved themselves the strongest of the 
motives in conflict at the moment of choice. Onwards from 
that moment of choice, in which they are adopted by volition, 
they exercise, for a time, a compelling power over the course 
of action. But what of their state, and degree of strength, 
before and up to the moment of choice, that is, during the 
period, long or short, of the deliberation which precedes it ? 
Compulsory Determinists are apt, I think, to read back into 
the motives, as they were before and during the period of 
deliberation, the degree of strength which they possess after 
the moment of choice or volition which ends it, and imagine 
the motive which is proved to be strongest by the fact of its 
being chosen, and which then governs the action dictated by 
the choice, to have been the strongest from the beginning 
of the deliberation, and to have governed the deliberation or 
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process of choosing, as it subsequently governs the action 
chosen. 

But a close consideration of the phenomena seems rather 
to point the other way, and warrant the opposite conclusion, 
namely, that the victorious motive owes its superior strength 
at the moment of choice, to the act or process of deliberation, 
which terminates in choice, at least as much as to its own 
initial degree of strength compared to the initial degrees of 
strength of the other motives, with which it is said to have 
been in conflict. The kernel of the question of Free-will les 
in the question thus opened, after divesting it of the logo- 
machies built up round it by the various confusions of 
thought which have been previously noticed. These con- 
fusions attached to the idea and reality of freedom; we have 
now to do with those which attach to the idea and reality of 
volition, as a specifically distinct action, to which freedom 
belongs, and which, in virtue of its property of freedom, takes 
the name of Free-will. Thus volition now becomes our 
immediate object of enquiry, as freedom has been hitherto. 

Here then it is, that we enter upon the second part of our 
examination, which must finally decide for us the question 
of the reality of free-will, an examination into the mechanism 
of deliberation ending in choice. What is it to deliberate 
and choose? What are the essential characteristics of 
actions of this kind? TI say of deliberation and choice, or of 
deliberation ending in choice, because choice involves delibera- 
tion however brief or cursory it may be, and is impossible 
without it, because it involves the representation of alterna- 
tives. In drawing out the whole act called choosing into 
two parts, deliberation and choice, a process and the moment 
of its termination, we are, as it were, magnifying it under 
the microscope of analysis, the first application of which 
yields this distinction. Two further steps remain to be 
taken, the first being a somewhat more minute analysis of 
acts of deliberation ending in choice, and the second a 
separation or contradistinction of those acts from others 
which are liable to be confused with them. I begin with 
the first, and with the first division of it. 

Deliberation, prior to the act of choice which terminates 
it, plainly involves (1} a consciousness of incompatible or 
alternative desires, (2) a comparison of their relative degrees 
of desirability, and (3) a prior volition to compare the 
alternatives and to adopt, in the immediate future, that 
which shall appear the most desirable ; which adoption is 
the act of choice which terminates the deliberation, and 
completes the volition as a whole. The prior volition 
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spoken of does not enter into the volition which we are 
supposed to be considering, except as setting on foot and 
maintaining the acts of deliberation and choice of which 
it consists. Deliberation is therefore primarily a process 
of thinking directed to know something, and volition enters 
into it in no other way than as it enters into all processes 
of conscious thought and judgment, of which deliberation 
with a view to action is the practical mode. This does not 
prevent its immediate, as distinguished from its ulterior, 
purpose being knowledge. Its ulterior purpose is in the 
action which as a whole it helps to determine. 

Next, as to the act of choice which terminates the de- 
liberation. This is undistinguishable, in point of nature, 
from acts of selective attention in perception and thought, 
such as enter into the deliberative process, and with which 
I must here assume that we are already familiar. Its dis- 
tinctive character as an act of choice consists in its standing 
as the outcome and termination of a deliberative process, 
the End at which the prior volition, above spoken of, aimed. 
It is immediately known by two features only, one of which 
gives it the character of an act, the other the character of 
an act of choice. The first of these consists in the sense of 
effort or tension, which may be great or small according 
as the alternative desire adopted is more or less distinctly 
felt either as disagreeable, or as difficult of retention or 
execution, in comparison with the desires which are rejected 
on the ground of their being less desirable on the whole. 
I need not stay here to prove what has been abundantly 
proved by others, Prof. W. James and Dr. Miinsterberg for 
instance, that this element of conscious choice, namely, 
the sense of effort accompanying the experience of it, 1s 
not an immediate concomitant of any efferent innervation, 
and therefore cannot be said to be a sense or perception of 
neural or cerebral activity. At the same time, the dis- 
tinction between action or activity on the one hand, and 
feeling, perception, and thought on the other, so far as it 
is an immediately perceived distinction within conscious- 
ness, seems to be given ultimately by the sense of effort 
only, which thus becomes the differentia of conscious 
action, the mark by which we distinguish in conscious 
processes their apparent character of activity or conation, 
from their character of feeling, and from their character 
of cognition. 

The other feature in acts of choice, to which their selec- 
tive character is due, consists in a consciousness of a 
decisive change in the relative desirabilities of the alterna- 
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tive desires represented in the deliberation, including the 
retention and intensifying of one, the weakening or dis- 
appearance of the others. This also is immediately known 
only as a consciousness, not of the cerebral re-action or 
discharge, acting either by way of stimulation or by way 
of inhibition, upon which it immediately depends, but of 
a preponderance of desirability (for whatever reason) in, 
and exclusive occupation of consciousness by, one of the 
alternatives supported by the cerebral processes which 
underlie the previous deliberation ; of which processes the 
cerebral re-action or discharge spoken of, which is the real 
act of choice, is the concluding member. This conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of what we call our selection of 
the most desirable alternative and dismissal of the rest ; 
and otherwise than as so perceived we have no direct 
knowledge of our own act, any more than we have direct 
knowledge of physical objects and agencies, otherwise than 
as they are perceived in consciousness. So also of the 
neural discharge, or whatever else may constitute the real 
act of choice, we are, at the time of its taking place, wholly 
unconscious; our knowledge of it is merely inferential. 
We are conscious only of its effects in consciousness, that 
is to say, of the retention and intensifying of the desired 
alternative, the weakening or vanishing of the others. 

Two things result from this analysis. First, in what we 
call the Identity of the Ego, the identity is really that of 
the process-content of consciousness, and cannot be any- 
thing else, if that identity is immediately perceived, as is 
commonly and truly supposed. This, in cases of choice, is 
perceived as an identity between what is anticipated before 
the moment of choice, namely, that a selection is about to 
be made between given alternatives, and what is remem- 
bered after the moment of choice, namely, that a selection 
has been made between those same alternatives. The 
sameness of the alternatives, in anticipation and in remem- 
brance of the intervening moment of choice, yields the 
experience of the sameness of the whole process-content of 
consciousness, including the experience of the choice itself. 
It is only in retrospect that we are originally conscious of 
this identity; but of course, when we have once become 
familiar with it as a constantly recurring feature of experi- 
ence, our knowledge or awareness of it may be distinctly 
present, by association, at any moment, whether of retro- 
spect or of anticipation; that is to say, self-consciousness 
may then accompany any conscious process.—Secondly, in 
what we call the Activity of the Ego in choice, the activity 
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is neither an activity in the supposed Ego, nor immediately 
perceived as an activity at all. The sense of effort, which 
is an immediately perceived ingredient in our experience of 
choosing, is the sole ultimate ground of our distinguishing 
some process-contents of consciousness as activities, and this 
neither tells us what an activity is, nor that it is inherent in 
an Ego or in consciousness. 

In these two points, taken in combination with neuro- 
cerebral processes, we have, as I contend, the true (though 
far from complete) psychological explanation of those pheno- 
mena which we call, in common-sense language, our own 
conscious actions. The psychological explanation of all 
phenomena, as they are apprehended by common sense, 
consists in turning them, by analysis, into neural processes 
together with their concomitant and dependent process- 
contents of consciousness ; both elements of the explanation 
being of a verifiable nature, and together constituting a 
different mode of representing the phenomena which they 
are required to account for. This alone is true psychological 
analysis. Contrast this with the pretended explanation 
afforded by inventing an abstract or transcendental Mind or 
Ego, a shadow-man as I have called it above, and referring 
the phenomena to its agency, without any change in the 
common-sense mode of apprehending them. This is noth- 
ing but the explicanda repeated, plus an unverifiable hypo- 
thesis. 

I now pass to the second main head of the analysis. 
The actions from which acts of deliberation ending in 
choice are contradistinguished by the characteristics men- 
tioned, but which are liable to be confused with them, owing 
to their common characteristics of consciousness and desire, 
are actions in which no alternative desires are contemplated, 
still less compared with a view to adopt that which shall 
appear the most desirable. They are actions in which some 
one desire is adopted as soon as it arises in consciousness, 
thus preventing alternative desires from rising above the 
threshold, and excluding all possibility of deliberation. Re- 
actions of this kind, though accompanied by consciousness, 
are not volitions in the strict sense, but fall under the 
description, due, I believe, to Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of con- 
sensual reflex actions. They are not volitions, since they 
include no choice between alternatives, and so are not 
consciously selective, while all true volition is choice. They 
are cases of action determined by a single unresisted motive, 
evidenced by a desire. There is no trace of free-will here. 
The motive and the action determined by it may be free, 
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inasmuch as they may be unhindered by impediments 
extraneous to themselves; but that is not the question. 
The will is not concerned in them at all. They may be 
cases of free action, or perhaps more strictly reflex process, 
but they are not cases of free volition. 

We must, however, be careful to distinguish, from these 
wholly undeliberative actions, those in which there is a 
moment of deliberation, though it may be excessively brief. 
It is these which throw the most light on the nature and 
function of volition, from the very nearness in which they 
stand to non-volitional action; thus enabling us to define 
the limits of what may be called the ‘‘ inner man,” by the 
union of selective re-action with self-consciousness, without 
having recourse to the hypothesis of an abstract or trans- 
cendental Ego. I have in view cases in which we are aware 
that the one desire, which seems to take immediate posses- 
sion of consciousness, is opposed by other desires, which we 
do not choose to entertain, but immediately reject and put 
aside by directing attention to the one presented. These 
are plainly cases of volition and choice, since we are con- 
scious of there being alternatives, and distinctly choose to 
avoid considering them. We adopt, almost instantaneously, 
by an act of choice, the single desire which has positively 
presented itself in consciousness. 

Under actions of this class there are two cases, broadly 
distinguished from each other. One is where the desire, 
almost instantaneously adopted, is adopted because the 
choosing power, or will, is weak; the other, because it is 
strong. In the first case, the almost instantaneous decision 
is arrived at owing to the overmastering strength of the 
desire adopted, compared to the desire for deliberating 
before adopting it. In the second case, its being arrived 
at is owing to frequent previous deliberations, and frequent 
acts of choice i in accordance with them, which have rendered 
deliberation in any later instance unnecessary. In actions 
falling under the first head, the will is mastered by a power- 
ful motive; in those falling under the second, the motive 
which it follows receives its strength from the will itself, in 
the character of a deliberating agency. Still, in both cases, 
there is deliberation, and, as will be seen presently, to the 
extent of the deliberation there is freedom. 

In these cases, in which deliberation is at a minimum, 
but which no one will deny to be conscious volitional actions, 
we see exemplified the analysis of volition into deliberation 
and choice, which was given above. Volitiou is thus a com- 
plex action, and the mechanism of brain processes, on which 
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it depends, must be complex also. But since volition, though 
complex, 1s indivisible, as we have also seen; that is to say, 
is a single action, the constituents of which cannot be sepa- 
rated without destroying its volitional character; we must 
infer, that the brain processes also, on which it depends, act 
together normally as an organic whole, in whatever way they 
may be combined in the brain structure, and in however 
many places of the brain structure the same combination of 
processes may be repeated. It follows, that another essential 
characteristic of volition is, that the agent who deliberates is 
the agent who chooses, since the parts of the mechanism 
subserving the volition form together an organic whole, 
which is the real agent of the total action. In other words, 
it is essentially characteristic of volition to be self-deter- 
mination, or rather, more precisely, the self-determination 
of a self-determining agent. 

We have, moreover, just seen, that the power of delibera- 
tion ending in choice, which is volition, may be, on the one 
hand, weakened by some particular overmastering motive 
down to the point at which it ceases to be volition by the 
disappearance of deliberation altogether, and on the other 
hand strengthened by the habit of deliberating and choosing, 
up to the point at which, again in the case of particular 
motives, it likewise ceases to be volition, by a similar disap- 
pearance of deliberation from its action. Volition, therefore, 
holds a middle position between these two extremes, an 
action retaining its volitional character only so long as it 
contains a certain minimum of deliberation and consequent 
choice among its actual features or constituents. The results 
for the individual Subject, in point of general volitional power 
and strength of character, are of course widely different, 
stand indeed in the most trenchantly marked contrast, in the 
two cases. But both cases alike show, that action which 
was once volition may lose its volitional character, and 
become a fixed and indurated mode of action, which is 
habitually and spontaneously repeated, on every occurrence 
of the appropriate stimuli. 

The great difference between these two modes, in which 
volitional action may become habitual and spontaneous, lies 
in this, that the former is owing to the action of a motive or 
desire originally extraneous to volition, the latter to the 
action of volition itself. The first alone has interest for us 
in the present question, since it alone exhibits volition as 
fettered or impeded in its action by a motive or desire which 
it has not sufficient power to resist. That such cases occur 
is undeniable. And even where the force of some over- 
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mastering desire does not go to the length of destroying the 
power of deliberation altogether, still, to whatever degree it 
obtains the mastery, and weakens the power of deliberation, 
to that extent it fetters the action of volition, and impairs 
its character as an agency which is consciously self-deter- 
mining. 

A question is thus raised which brings us at last to the 
root of the whole matter--Where and how are we to draw 
the line between volition itself and desires or motives which 
are extraneous to it, and fetter its action from without ? The 
answer must be drawn from what has been already said 
concerning the essential characteristics of volition. A desire 
or motive wholly undeliberated upon is extraneous to 
volitional action, but deliberating upon it incorporates it 
therewith ; and it may be added, that the act of choice, 
which terminates the deliberation, incorporates the desire 
or motive adopted with the nature and habits of the agent. 
It is thus through deliberation that what is originally 
extraneous and pre-volitional becomes part and parcel of 
volition, by having its operation delayed until it has been 
brought into competition with other desires or motives, and 
modified by the already existing habits and powers of the 
cerebral organs concerned in “deliberating ; so that the 
result, which is the act of choice, is the result of this 
deliberative competition and modification, and not of any 
single desire or motive which enters into it, taken alone. 

The physical brain process or action, which supports a 
concomitant conscious process of deliberation and choice, is, 
taken alone, a process of organic and living mechanism, not 
teleological, that is, not guided by conscious purpose. But 
inasmuch as the consciousness which it supports includes 
anticipation, comparison, judgment, and purpose, the action 
taken as a whole, (physical process and conscious process 
together), has a teleologic or purposive character. And thus 
it is, both that in volition the living mechanism of action 
ceases to be a “‘ blind’’ mechanism, and also that in volition 
we have the first origination of the idea of design and 
teleology. We know our own character by means of the 
consciousness which accompanies and depends upon the 
physical brain process, and whenever we think of ourselves 
as concrete agents, including both processes, we think of 
ourselves as acting for anticipated Ends, that is, by design or 
purpose. So far we think truly; but at the same time it is 
true, that the design or anticipated End, taken in abstraction 
from the physical half of the process, or as if it belonged to 
the conscious half only, is no real link in the train of our 
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action, and has no real efficiency in producing its results. 
Final Causes, as they are called, are no real conditions in 
determining action. 

Until physiology shall have made considerably greater 
progress than it has made hitherto, even at the present day, 
we have no means of distinguishing and describing the 
minuter physical steps and organic parts concerned in the 
concrete process spoken of, but are driven to describe them 
solely by the several steps and parts of the conscious half of 
the whole concrete process. But we know enough to be 
aware, that this is no argument against either the reality or 
the indispensability of the physical half of the process, as 
the proximate real condition of the other half. Described 
in terms of consciousness, deliberation means representing 
and comparing different and antagonistic desires, with a view 
to ascertain their relative degrees of desirability. It may be 
a long or a short process in different cases, and may include 
the recall into memory or imagination of the most remote 
consequences and connexions of the desires compared, as 
well as the consideration of parallel or analogous cases, or 
instructive examples, and also the summoning up of other 
desires and aims besides those originally in debate, to serve 
either as their allies or their substitutes. But whether the 
process be long or short, simple or complex, the effect of 
deliberating on the question at all is inevitably that of 
making the whole content of the process of deliberation 
part and parcel of the content of the volition, in which the 
deliberation is included. Desires or motives which make no 
part of deliberation continue, as originally they are, ex- 
traneous to volition. But they cease to be extraneous to it, 
the moment they become objects of deliberation, with a view 
to choosing between them.—The importance of these results 
for Ethic consists in the evidence they afford, that there is 
a class of actions, namely, volitions, or deliberations ending 
in choice, which cannot be dissociated from any positive 
idea which we can form of our Self. For just as water does 
not cease to be water, because it can be analysed into 
hydrogen and oxygen, so the Self does not cease to be a 
Self because it can be analysed into brain and consciousness. 
But on these points it is not here the place to enlarge. 

This, then, being the nature of Volition, we are brought 
face to face with our final question—Is volition free, and 
in what sense? Or in another shape—Is Free- will a 
reality ? Now these are questions which, after the fore- 
going analysis and discrimination, almost answer them- 
selves. Since volition is deliberation and choice in a real 
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agent, its freedom must consist in the absence of impedi- 
ments to deliberating and choosing. And since it is clear 
that as real agents we do deliberate and choose, the freedom 
to do so must be commensurate with and inseparable from 
the act of so doing, that is, the act of volition. Will means 
and implies Free-will; and unless free has no existence. 
Volition and Freedom of volition begin and end together. 
Freedom in willing is merely the power to will. 

Consider it thus. Volition is completed in the act of 
choosing, that is of giving exclusive attention to, one out of 
several represented alternative desires, an adoption which 
is still future, still to be made, during the period of delibera- 
tion and up to the moment of choice. This element of 
futurity in the action is that which makes us characterise 
it as free. The freedom of the action of choosing is the 
action itself characterised by its relation to the future, its 
termination in the actual moment of choice. But this is 
only saying in other words, that it is not the action as 
completed but the action as having the power of being 
completed—the action in potentia not in actu—that we 
call free. Up to the moment of completion, the moment of 
choice, 7.e., during deliberation, comparison, and weighing 
of alternative motives or desires, the volition is not an act 
of choice, but a power of choosing. That power in the 
volition is its freedom.—Now the agent in volition is a 
self-determining agent. And what volition is freedom is, 
since freedom is the power of doing what volition does. 
Free-will is therefore the power of self-determination in 
conscious acts of choice, volition being the self-determina- 
tion in its entirety. Volition is the name for the whole 
action, of which Freedom is the potential state, and Choice 
or Resolve the completing act. When we have chosen we 
are no longer free to choose, but we are free until we have 
chosen. Those fetters of the will which depend on prior 
acts of choice are all self-forged. 

From the foregoing account it can easily be seen what is 
meant by the sense of freedom, and what relation it bears 
to real freedom in volition. The sense of being free in 
choosing is a feeling which we experience during delibera- 
tion, and up to its termination in actual choice. And the 
term sense of freedom describes our awareness of being 
engaged in deliberation and ignorant which alternative we 
shall select. Until we know what this process in reality is, 
and in what its freedom really consists, we do not and 
cannot know the meaning of the term sense of freedom; 
for it is plain, that freedom is not itself a feeling which is 
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its own evidence, as sensations or emotions are, say for 
instance, light or sound, grief or joy, anger or love, in all 
of which the feeling and the felt are one in point of content. 
It was therefore admitted at the outset, that the sense of 
freedom was not of itself evidence, that freedom, its so- 
called object, was a reality. But now, by showing that 
freedom is a reality, it is also shown that the feeling which 
is the awareness or sense of it is no illusion, but is the 
perception of a certain feature in volitions as processes of 
consciousness, which shares the reality of the volitions 
themselves, and therefore also of the brain processes upon 
which volitions depend. 

The case is very similar to that of sense of effort, which 
also comes forward in acts of choice, as already shown. 
Each of these feelings is the perception or awareness of a 
particular feature in ‘the content of volition as a process of 
consciousness ; neither has a positive object of its own, 
apart from that feature in the volition, of which it is the 
awareness. Neither the real effort nor the real freedom in 
the brain processes which support volition, is the object 
perceived by what we call sense of effort and sense of 
freedom. Sense of effort is a representation of the difficulty 
of attending to one out of several contents of consciousness, 
as experienced in previous instances of selective attention. 
And if Dr. Miinsterberg’s theory is correct, the difficulty so 
represented may be resolved ultimately, in every case, into 
the feeling of muscular strain or tension, received through 
afferent nerve channels. Sense of freedom is much simpler, 
but still is a representation of something which is inde- 
pendently present in consciousness. It is the representation 
of our ignorance of the issue of a deliberation which is at 
present in progress. 

One more remark I would make, before quitting the 
subject of Free-will. It is, that the kind or quality of 
the desires or motives, adopted or rejected in deliberation 
and choice, is wholly irrelevant to the question of freedom. 
That question concerns, not what we choose, but whether 
we choose at all, in any real sense of the word. Yet no 
doctrine is more common, especially among nominal up- 
holders of free-will, than to represent true freedom of the 
will as consisting in a man’s following his best impulses, 
obeying the dictates of his conscience, or going on to attain 
ever higher degrees of moral excellence or self-perfection. 
A great confusion of thought is here involved. Goodness 
of will is not the same thing as freedom of will. Its 
freedom is the condition of its goodness and badness alike. 
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A power to choose only the good is a contradiction in 
terms; and were such a power (per impossibile) to be 
attained, it would be at once the highest perfection of 
the character, and the euthanasia of Free-will. The will 
would then no longer choose at all; it would have done 
with choosing; and the brain mechanism would thence- 
forward work spontaneously and habitually, no longer 
volitionally. The will in its new shape would indeed be 
free ;—but free from what? From the influence of evil 
desires and motives, not from impediments to its power of 
choosing between bad motives and good ones. 

It will perhaps be said, that every advance made by the 
will in moral perfection opens a further vista of alternatives, 
no longer, perhaps, between the bad and the good, but 
between the good and the better; and that the absolute 
best lies at an unattainable, and in fact infinite distance. 
The more the power of choosing is strengthened, the more 
new alternatives will arise for choice. And this is perfectly 
true. But it does not touch the question as to what the 
essentials of free choice are. These are the same, whatever 
be the quality of the alternatives between which we have 
to choose, whatever the stage or degree of moral perfection, 
which we may have reached in our onward progress. It is 
as the basis of moral action, the ground in actual fact of 
moral responsibility for our actions, that it concerns us to 
establish the reality of Free-will, the reality of the power 
to choose between alternative desires or motives. The 
results which may be reached by a consistent course of 
choosing rightly are another matter, and so also, it must 
be added, are the results which will follow from pursuing 
an opposite line of choice. The will may be strengthened 
in pursuit of evil, as well as in pursuit of good. The 
results of either course are equally certain, the character of 
the individual Subject equally dependent upon the course of 
action which he chooses to pursue. It is in deciding upon 
the particular course to be pursued that the question of 
Free-will has its connexion with the question of Conscience. 
But the question of what we ought to choose is not the 
question whether we can choose at all. Unless the power 
of choosing is first established as a reality, the question, 
what kinds of choice are best, is left unconnected with the 
character of any real and self-determining agent. 
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Il—THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 
By G. F. Stour. 


In an article in the last number of Mrnp on “ Apperception 
and the Movement of Attention’’ I attempted to determine 
the essential characteristics of a train of thought as distin- 
guished from the mere play of association. 

My general result was as follows. A train of ideas is a 
train of thought if and so far as the associative links between 
the ideas successively attended to are themselves objects of 
attention. This happens only when the successive parts of 
the series severally derive the interest through which they 
attract attention from their relation to one and the same 
apperceptive system. It is also necessary that this persistent 
and dominant system should be of the kind which I have 
called “‘ proportional’’. The unity of such a system depends 
on a uniform plan of interconnexion common to the several 
subordinate groups entering into its composition. The prin- 
ciple of combination between these component groups is 
accordingly affinity in form rather than affinity in matter. 
A typical instance of a proportional system is afforded by a 
tune played or sung in different keys. 

Thinking consists in a movement of attention by which 
an ideal whole is constructed according to the general 
scheme of relation characteristic of the proportional system 
by which the movement of attention is controlled. It follows 
that in a train of thought the working of Association must 
be essentially modified. The successive ideas composing 
the train have to form part of an ideal whole. This condi- 
tion cannot be fully satisfied by simple reproduction in which 
a suggests b because a and b have been previously co-pre- 
sented. Instead of this, the course of suggestion is deter- 
mined by similarity of relations. a calls up 8, because 
f= - This modified working of Association, I have 
called proportional production- A simple instance of it is 
our power of repeating a tune in one key which we have 
heard in another. 

The above summary may serve to remind the reader of 
the leading contents of my previous article. I shall now 
proceed to consider how far Thought as thus defined is de- 
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pendent on Language, or on signs similar to those of 
Language. 

§ 1. Lntuitional Thinking is independent of Language. To 
think is to construct an ideal whole according to a more or 
less definite plan. Thought appears to be independent of 
language and other expressive signs only when the relations 
constituent of this ideal whole are capable of being presented 
in the focus of consciousness as immediate objects of vigorous 
and sustained attention. Now the effect of vigorous and 
sustained attention, is to make its immediate object distinct 
with the distinctness of a definite image such as might be 
presented in actual sense-perception.1_ Hence it follows that 
thought apart from words can construct only such ideal 
wholes as are capable of being intuited. Independently of 
language, the relations between the successive objects of 
attention which compose a train of thought must be, in the 
main, concrete and definite relations in space and time. 
Thinking of this kind we may, following the example of 
Steinthal, call intwitional thinking. Intuitional thinking may 
require strenuous and persistent intellectual exertion and 
high intellectual power. In these respects, it is perhaps not 
inferior to that kind of thought which depends on language. 
In playing chess, in manipulating algebraical symbols, in 
constructing a piece of machinery, words or equivalent signs 
are not for the most part required. According to the testi- 
mony of Galton and others who possess a turn for machinery, 
thought about mechanism does not depend on language but 
on ‘‘ mental imagery,” immediately exhibiting the relations 
constitutive of the whole which the movement of attention 
is constructing. Aphasic patients, who have almost entirely 
lost command of language, may yet retain intact their skill at 
chess or cards.” It may appear strange that I have adduced 
the manipulation of algebraical symbols as an example of 
intuitional thinking. In so far as the algebraist in operating 
with symbols requires to be guided by a sense of their signi- 
ficance, he is, perhaps, thinking in signs analogous to those 
of language. But in so far as he proceeds merely according 
to certain prescribed rules of operation, disregarding for the 
time being the interpretation of his symbols, his mode of 
thinking is intuitional. This will appear more clearly when 
in § 5 we distinguish expressive signs from other signs. 


1The evanescence of expressive signs noticed in § 6 (below) con- 
stitutes an exception to this statement. But the exception seems to be 
confined to such signs. 

* Kussmaul, Stérungen der Sprache, p. 170. 
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§ 2. In what sense Intuitional Thinking involves Genera- 
lisation. In intuitional thinking the objects attended to 
and the ideal whole which results from their synthesis are 
not general but particular. On the other hand, the plan of 
combination according to which the objects of attention 
succeed each other in the focus of consciousness and unite 
to form a whole, is not particular but general. This general 
plan is not, however, as such, an object of attention; in 
emerging into clear consciousness, the general scheme be- 
comes particularised ; it becomes embodied in those concrete 
and determinate relations of concrete and determinate ele- 
ments which constitute the product of the process. The uni- 
versal element in Intuitive thinking is never itself attended to: 
it is to be found only in the apperceptive activity which gives 
interest and significance to the objects of attention. As the 
form characteristic of a proportional system, it controls the 
working of the associations by which presentations succeed 
each other in the focus of consciousness ; so that by propor- 
tional production a specifically new whole is constructed on 
the model of a preformed type. A chess-player need not in 
actual play think about the general laws of the game or 
about general maxims derived from previous experience. It 
is much nearer the truth to say that he thinks by means of 
such laws or maxims than that he thinks about them. His 
insight into the dangers and advantages of a particular 
position, the particular move which suggests itself to him at 
any moment, his prevision of the line of play which is likely 
to be adopted by his adversary, are all due to the operation 
of an apperceptive system which has become organised in the 
sourse of previous experience. This system is the unity in 
which are combined the blended products of many particular 
experiences. Itis therefore a universal. But its universality 
is exhibited only in the general plan of synthesis by which 
particular objects of attention are interconnected so as to 
form an intuitional whole. 

§ 3. Apperceptive Systems and “‘ Recepts’’. It is perhaps 
advisable to compare the apperceptive systems, which are 
here supposed to supply the universal element in intuitional 
thinking with the ‘‘ recepts’’ which play a somewhat similar 
réle in the writings of Mr. Romanes. A recept like an ap- 
perceptive system is supposed to be constituted by the united 
products of a plurality of particular experiences. It differs 
from an apperceptive system inasmuch as it is supposed to 
be ‘passively received’ instead of actively produced. Ac- 
cording to the view which I have propounded, apperceptive 
groups grow up by means of apperceptive process itself 
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aided by attention. Now, attention and apperception are 
modes of mental activity. It is therefore, in my opinion, 
wrong to speak of such mental formations as passively 
received rather than actively acquired. 

In the next place, Mr. Romanes seems sometimes to 
regard his recepts not only as operative in the process 
of thinking, but as being themselves the objects thought 
about. He identifies them with generic Images and he even 
compares them to composite photographs. Now the apper- 
ceptive systems on which thought depends are not images 
either fixed and determinate or fluctuating and indefinite. 
They give to the mental imagery which passes through the 
focus of consciousness its significance and interest, but they 
are not themselves part of this i imagery. Robinson Crusoe ! 
and Friday on seeing a ship approach their island, may both 
have had approximately similar mental imagery; but even 
at the first glance the ship was to Crusoe far more than it 
was to Friday. He understood it, as his uncivilised com- 
panion could not understand it. Now what as a mode of 
consciousness is called understanding is when considered as 
a psychological process apperception. But an apperceptive 
system in so far as it is merely apperceptive is not itself 
apperceived. It makes understanding possible, but it is not 
itself understood. 

§ 4. The Nature of Language. We have seen that it is 
samuiile to think without the help of language. It is there- 
fore possible to generalise without the help of language ; 
for all thinking involves generalisation. But though apart 
from language we can generalise with reference to the 
objects of our thought, yet these objects are not them- 
selves general. Apperception, Attention, and Propor- 
tional Production, construct an ideal whole according to 
a plan, which is general, but the resulting ideal structure 
has the particularity of a percept. It is an intuitional 
whole, not a conceptual whole. This is and must be so, 
because the Universal, as such, can never become an im- 
mediate object of attention. 

Now language is a means of overcoming this difficulty. 
It is a way of attending indirectly to that which cannot be 
attended to directly. The signs of which language is com- 
posed are immediate objects of attention which serve as 
vehicles for the transmission of excitation to apperceptive 
systems which thus become indirect objects of attention. 
I propose to call the signs of language and all signs which 


1 This illustration is borrowed from Dr. Stirling’s Text Bool: of Kant. 
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fulfil a similar function expressive signs. Under this head 
are included the natural signs of gesture-language, the 
conventional signs of the manual language taught to deaf 
mutes, and all kinds of written language as well as articulate 
speech. } : 

An expressive sign must fulfil more or less perfectly four 
conditions :—(1) It must be an immediate object of atten- 
tion. (2) It must be capable of being easily and clearly 
reproduced and freely controlled. This requirement, it 
would seem, is sufficiently fulfilled only by those presenta- 
tions which we can command at will by means of actual 
bodily movements. We have seen, in the previous article, 
that a most important part is played in the process of 
attending to representaticns by the partial and modified 
revival of the motor activity involved in attending to the 
corresponding percepts. Thus, the ease and freedom with 
which we voluntarily reproduce a given class of representa- 
tions and arrange them in varying combinations, is to a very 
great extent dependent upon the degree of control which we 
can exercise over the corresponding percepts by means of 
actual movements. Hence the sensory material of the 
various kinds of language consists almost exclusively of 
presentations which we can, broadly speaking, produce for 
ourselves whenever we like and in any order we like, inde- 
pendently of external conditions. This requirement is prob- 
ably most completely fulfilled by articulate sounds. (3) 
There must be an association between an apperceptive system 
in its unity and totality and the particular image which func- 
tions as an expressive sign. The expressive sign must not 
itself be a specific component of the system which it thus re- 
presents or expresses, and it must not be specially associated 
with any such specific component. It must be primarily asso- 
ciated with the common characters, material and formal, by 
which the system is unified—the common relation which binds 
its special constituents together. (4) The expressive sign must 
not attract attention through its own intrinsic interest. In so 
far as the grammarian or phonologist is thinking about 
certain words, he is not thinking by means of them. We 
may fail to apprehend the meaning of what a person is 
saying, because the tone of his voice arrests our attention 
through its resemblance to that of some one else in whom 
we feel interest. So far as signs thus attract notice on their 
own account, they fail to fulfil their function as means of 
attending to something other than themselves. 

$5. Lupressive Signs distinguished from other Signs. Ex- 
pressive signs must be carefully distinguished (1) from 
suggestive signs, (2) from substitute signs. 
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A suggestive sign merely calls up a certain idea which may 
then be attended to independently of it. When we pur- 
posely associate A with B, so that A may on occasion remind 
us of B or indicate the actual presence of B, we are using A, 
not as a means of expressing a meaning, but only as a 
mnemonic help. The essential point of difference is that A, 
when it has once suggested B, is of no further use and may 
be altogether disraissed. B, when once it emerges, can be 
understood and attended to without any further reference to 
A. Thus in chess-playing the shape of a knight serves only 
to remind the player that he can make certain moves with 
it. But it does no more. The moves themselves must be 
made the immediate object of attention. They cannot be at- 
tended to mediately through the sign which suggests them. 
Similarly, the chalk mark placed by the robber on Ali Baba’s 
door was a suggestive sign. It was merely a means of identi- 
fying a certain object: when once it had performed this service, 
it might be rubbed out. In general, suggestive signs serve only 
to bring something to mind : they are not a means of minding 
it when once it is recalled. An expressive sign, on the 
contrary, is a means of attending to its signification. The 
meaning of a word is not explicitly unfolded in distinct 
consciousness. It is not an immediate object of attention, 
because it is not animage. The ideal whole, which the move- 
ment of attention constructs in the process of thinking can- 
not, therefore, take the form of a scheme of relations between 
Universals—except by the aid of expressive signs. These, 
being themselves immediate objects of attention, and being 
associated with the apperceptive systems which constitute 
their meaning, single out these systems so as to give them 
unique dominance as factors operant in mental process. 
They do not indeed make them salient in consciousness in 
the same way in which an image may be said to be salient, 
i.e., as being definite in outline and distinct in detail. 
Nevertheless, expressive signs invest the meanings which 
they express with the peculiar kind of salience of which 
they are capable. When we are talking, writing or reading 
fast and fluently, or listening to a rapid discourse, it often 
happens that the only distinct contents of consciousness are 
the words we use; but this merely shows that the distinct 
content of consciousness is not the most important content. 
We feel interest in what we say, hear or read, which cannot 
have its source merely in the visual, audile or motile images 
that constitute the signs employed. This interest shows 
that the signification of the signs becomes present to con- 
sciousness as the signs themselves are successively attended 
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to. The mental systems with which the words are severally 
connected are invested by them with unique predominance 
over other contents of subconsciousness—other indistinct 
constituents of the ‘‘ ideational continuum ”’. 

Expressive signs differ from substitute signs in a manner 
exactly the inverse of that in which they differ from sugges- 
tive signs. A ‘suggestive sign has fulfilled its purpose and 
becomes of no further avail so soon as it has suggested its 
meaning. A substitute sign is a counter which takes the 
place of its meaning; so long as it fulfils its representative 
function, it renders useless all reference to that which it 
represents. The counters are manipulated according to 
certain rules of operation, until a certain result is reached, 
which is then interpreted. The operator may be actually 
unable to interpret the intermediate steps. Algebraical and 
arithmetical symbols are to a great extent used as mere 
substitute signs. The same is true of the symbols employed 
in formal logic. It is, possible to use signs of this kind 
whenever fixed and definite rules of operation can be derived 
from the nature of the things symbolised, so as to be applied 
in manipulating the signs without further reference to their 
signification. A word is an instrument for thinking about 
the meaning which it expresses; a substitute sign is a means 
of not thinking about the meaning which it symbolises. 

$6. Evanescence of Expressive Signs. I have said above that 
the distinct content of consciousness is not its only content. I 
now wish to point out that sometimes, when general interest 
and excitement are at their highest pitch, consciousness has 
no distinct content at all. This is due to what may be called 
the evanescence of expressive signs. The word is not 
attended to for its own intrinsic interest, but only as a vehicle 
transmitting a wave of excitation to the mental system with 
which it is associated. If it adequately discharges its func- 
tion as an intermediary object, its own distinctness or indis- 
tinctness is a matter of indifference. Now, the more rapidly 
and easily it transmits the excitation which it receives, the 
less will be its own intensity. Hence, the more perfectly it 
discharges its function as a sign, the less conspicuous and 
impressive will it become as a particular presentation. <Ac- 
cordingly, it constantly tends to become obscured, and in 
some cases altogether to disappear from distinct conscious- 
ness. Often when we are much interested in reading or 
talking, our minds are so engrossed by the subject-matter of 
discourse that the words are very much obscured, and per- 
haps become wholly sub-conscious. When this takes place, 
there may be, strictly speaking, no distinct presentation of 
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§ 
any kind in consciousness, the direct object of attention 
being degraded to a mere sub-conscious intermediary through 
which the remote object becomes intensified. 

§ 7. Language as a development of Self-consciousness. By 
means of expressive signs, mental systems, which could 
otherwise only serve to apperceive objects of attention, 
become themselves transformed into objects of attention, 
apperceived by more comprehensive systems. In this way, 
language objectifies what would otherwise remain relatively 
subjective—a factor operative in the process of thinking, but 
not an object of thought—a condition of understanding, but 
not itself understood. Thus the development of language 
is a development of self-consciousness. Without it, we may 
bring before the focus of consciousness a succession of 
images: but without it, we could not apprehend as com- 
ponent parts of a train of ideas those mental systems which 
comprehend in systematic unity a plurality of particular 
presentations. The most fundamental constituents of our 
mental constitution would escape our mental grasp, if ex- 
pressive signs did not afford us a handle whereby to lay hold 
of them. 

§ 8. Concepts and their Interaction, A concept is an apper- 
ceptive system objectified by means of an expressive sign. 
It is to be noted that in becoming an object of attention, it 
does not cease to be an apperceptive system. It is a con- 
cept because it is at the same time both the one and the 
other. As objects of attention, concepts are component parts 
of the train of ideas, and they are apperceived by more com- 
prehensive systems, just as particular presentations are. 
They may even become associated like images, so that one 
tends to call up another in serial order by simple or pro- 
portional suggestion. Hence, in every conceptual train, 
there are two distinct groups of associations simultaneously 
operative : (1) the association of signs inter se, (2) the associ- 
ation of meanings infer se. Sometimes the flow of ideas is 
predominantly determined by the verbal connexions, some- 
times by the conceptual. 

But what is the nature of these conceptual connexions? In 
order to answer this question, we must take into account the 
other essential characteristic of a concept. It is not merely 
an object of attention; it is also an apperceptive system. 
Accordingly, the relations through which apperceptive sys- 
tems co-operate must also constitute associative links be- 
tween concepts. But it is more important to take account 


‘Cp. James Mill’s Analysis, iii. § 10. 
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of the peculiar inter-connexion of concepts which is produced 
by the process of conceptual thinking itself. 

§ 9. Syntactical Combination. Syntactical combination is 
the construction of an ideal whole by synthesis of concepts. 
But what is meant by the synthesis of concepts? The 
synthesis of intuitional thinking yields a system of concrete 
and definite relations in time or space—a perceptual whole. 
But concepts cannot be grouped in this manner. The whole 
formed by their synthesis must be a conceptual, not a per- 
ceptual, whole. Now, attention, working through the ex- 
pressive sign, serves only to intensify the objects to which it 
is successively directed. It does not of itself create relations 
between them. Such relations must be generated by the 
nature and interaction of the concepts themselves. Hence, as 
concepts are apperceptive systems, the synthesis of concepts 
must consist in the apperception of one concept by another. 
A train of thought, in so far as thought depends on language, 
consists in a series of successively objectified mental systems, 
each of which apperceives and is apperceived by its prede- 
cessor. An illustration may be drawn from any group of 
words combined so as to yield an intelligible meaning. In the 
sentence—‘‘ John eats apples,” the word “ John”’ stands for 
a concept which combines in systematic unity all that the 
speaker knows of the person referred to. It does not stand for 
a particular presentation, but for a system of presentations, of 
which only the ultimate components are particular. It fixes 
the attention of the speaker or of the silent thinker on a 
totality of diverse states, actions and relations, simultaneous 
and successive, possible and actual. “John” is not a 
determinate image but a Universal, which, as such, includes 
within it a multiplicity of determinations incapable of being 
united in any particular image. The word, “ eats,” also 
stands for a Universal—the general concept of an action, 
which may be performed by different agents or by the same 
agent at different times and which may vary in manifold 
ways in particular cases. Now, when in the sentence under 
consideration the word ‘‘John”’ is followed by the word 
“eats,” the corresponding mental systems are excited to 
activity and they apperceive each other. The product of 
their interaction is a new system, which forms an integral 
part of both of them, and which may be expressed by the 
compound word, ‘ John-eating”’. This new system is 
formed (1) by singling out from among all the states, acts, 
and relations which enter into the concept, expressed by 
the word, ‘‘ John,” that specific action expressed by the 
word, ‘‘ eating,” to the exclusion of incompatible alternatives. 
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This is the apperception of the concept, ‘‘ John,” by the 
concept, ‘eating’. (2) By singling out from among the 
possible agents who are capable of the action indicated, the 
special agent John to the exclusion of others. According as 
John is known to be a vegetarian, a glutton, an invalid, &c., 
the general concept, ‘‘ eating,’ will receive a varying kind 
of specification. This is the apperception of the concept, 
“eating,” by the concept, ‘‘John”. John is represented as 
eating and the act of eating is represented as John’s act. 
The concepts expressed by the words ‘‘eating” and 
‘apples’ unite in a similar way to form a single system in 
which each receives specific determination from the other. 
The apples are represented as being eaten and the eating is 
represented as the eating of apples. I have chosen an 
ordinary example from a civilised language. But what has 
been said holds universally. The possibility of thinking by 
means of expressive signs depends on the mutual appercep- 
tion of the ideal systems, which they successively objectify. 
§ 10. Universe of Discourse. Thinking by means of language 
consists in the formation of an ideal whole by the mutual 
apperception of the conceptual systems, with which the 
words are severally associated. This, however, is only one 
aspect of the process. We have not merely to consider the 
nature of the elements which unite to form a conceptual whole 
and the nature of their union. We have also to take into 
account the permanently dominant system by which each 
conceptual object entering into a train of thought is apper- 
ceived in turn, and which gives to the whole series its unity 
of plan and unity of interest. This controlling system can 
fulfil its function only in so far as it is formal or proportional 
in its constitution. The interest through which each object 
attracts attention must depend on its relation to preceding 
parts of the series. Only in so far as this condition is ful- 
filled are those desultory transitions excluded, by which one 
object, instead of being presented as a further development 
or determination of its predecessors, simply displaces and 
suppresses them. Words are instruments of thinking, be- 
cause the mental groups which they excite apperceive each 
other. But the mere juxtaposition of expressive signs is not 
sufficient to produce this result. Ordinary conversation is 
marked by frequent transitions from one general topic 
to another through associative links which are not them- 
selves attended to. Within each sentence, it is true, the 
transitions are, in the strict sense, thought-transitions ; this 
arises, as we shall see later on, from the very nature of the 
sentence and of those proportional systems which are the psy- 
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chological counterpart of the objective categories of grammar. 
But there is no necessary continuity in the interconnexion of 
sentences. The mere play of association, taking the place 
of thought-development, may break up the train of ideas 
into disjointed fragments. Thought is continuous only in 
so far as the evolution of the ideal train is the progressive 
specification of a previously indeterminate whole. This 
relatively indefinite schema, which becomes articulate in the 
process of thinking, is what logicians call the ‘‘ universe of 
discourse,” and what in ordinary language is called a ‘‘ sub- 


ject” or ‘‘topic”. The title of a scientific treatise, for 


instance, expresses the subject, which at the outset is com- 
paratively indeterminate, but which receives progressive 
determination as sentence is added to sentence. In relation 
to this general subject the whole specific content of the 
treatise may be regarded as a predicate. 

§ 11. The Subject-Predicate Relation. Possibly this use of 
the terms, subject and predicate, may appear loose and 
popular. The subject of the grammarian or logician is the 
unifying centre of a multiplicity of acts, states or relations, 
and the predicate is the act, state or relation ascribed to the 
subject in any sentence. ‘This distinction is of course 
accurate and important. But it ought not, I think, to be 
identified with the distinction between subject and predicate. 
The essential mark of the subject-predicate relation is that 
it constitutes a sentence. Thus we find that grammarians 
distinguish between the merely defining or determining use 
of adjectives, participles, &c., and their properly predicative 
function. To explain the nature of the subject-predicate 
relation is at the same time to explain why discourse is 
broken up into distinct sentences. Now the required ex- 
planation is not far to seek, if we start from the popular use 
of the word sulyect as indicating the general topic or universe 
of discourse. The predicate of the subject, in this sense, is 
the whole discourse through which it receives definition and 
specification. Predication, from this point of view, just 
consists in the definition and specification of what is, at the 
outset, indefinite and indeterminate. It is because this pro- 
cess takes place gradually by a successive concentration of 
attention, that language is divided into sentences. The 
predicate of a sentence is the determination of what was 
previously indeterminate. The subject is the previous 
qualification of the general topic or universe of discourse to 
which the new qualification is attached. The subject is 
that product of previous thinking which forms the im- 
mediate basis and starting-point of further development. 
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The further development is the predicate. Sentences are in 
the process of thinking what steps are in the process of 
walking. The foot on which the weight of the body rests 
corresponds to the subject. The foot which is moved for- 
ward in order to occupy new ground corresponds to the 
predicate. 

According to this view, the subject-predicate relation is 
altogether distinct in kind from those relations with which 
it is commonly identified by grammarians. It has nothing 
to do with the relation of agent to action or with similar 
categories. It does not express any form of relation inherent 
in the object of thought ; it springs entirely out of a subjec- 
tive necessity. It is a psychological category characteristic 
of the nature of discourse as a mental process. 

All answers to questions are, as such, predicates and all 
predicates may be regarded as answers to possible questions. 
If the statement ‘‘ I am hungry ” be a reply to the question, 
‘“Who is hungry?” “I” is the predicate. If it be an an- 
swer to the question, “Ts there anything amiss with you' , 
then ‘“‘ hungry” is the predicate. If the question is, ‘‘ Are 
you really hungry?” ‘“‘am” is the predicate. Every fresh 
step in a train of thought may be regarded as an answer to 
a question. The subject is, so to speak, the formulation of 
the question ; the predicate is the answer. 

The ultimate subject is always the universe of discourse. 
In some cases this ultimate subject is also the proximate 
subject of a sentence. When this happens, it may not be 
represented by an expressive sign and 1t may even be incap- 
able of being adequately expressed. Under this head come 
impersonal sentences such as “‘ It rains,’’ ‘‘ It grows late,” 
iy and exclamations such as “ Fire!” ‘‘ Murder!” 

§ 12. Judgment. The sentence is a unit of speech because 
it i. the expression of a unit of thought. This unit of 
thought as distinguished from its expressive sign is a judg- 
ment. The terms subject and predicate refer indifferently 
both to the concepts themselves and to their verbal expres- 
sion. Thus we can speak with equal propriety of the predi- 
cate of a sentence and of the predicate of a judgment. The 
sentence is distinctively a grammatical unit ; the judgment, 
a psychological unit. 

All thinking is composed of judgments. Intuitional 
thinking must proceed in successive steps, just as concep- 
tual thinking does. There is of course as great a difference 
between the judgments of intuitional thinking and those of 
conceptual thinking as there is between a concept and an 
intuition. But they agree in the essential point; they are 
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the ultimate steps in that progressive movement of attention 
by which an ideal whole is constructed—conceptual or in- 
tuitional. 

§ 13. Interconnexion of Sentences. Continuous discourse is 
composed of sentences. Hach of these adds a further quali- 
fication to the general topic, which forms the universe of 
discourse. This further qualification is the predicate of the 
sentence. But the successive predicates are not simply 
juxtaposed. They unite in that ideal whole which is the 
product of conceptual thinking—a whole formed by the 
mutual apperception of the concepts on which attention is 
successively concentrated. Each predicate-concept must 
therefore be apperceived by the partially formed whole which 
is the product of the previous synthesis of concepts. If we 
take any given point in the progress of a continuous discourse, 
all determinations of the general topic which have emerged 
up to that point form an integral part of the subject, to 
which all subsequent determinations are attached as predi- 
cates. Consider the following series of sentences: ‘‘ I took 
train to London; I arrived at 12 p.mM.; I went toan hotel; I 
found that all the rooms were taken”’. The ‘I’ which is 
the subject of the last sentence is qualified by all those which 
precede it. The full sentence is—‘“‘ I, having gone to Lon- 
don, and having arrived at 12 P.M., on going to an hotel found 
that all the rooms were engaged’. This example may be 
regarded as typical of the mode in which sentences are inter- 
connected, in the continuous development of conceptual 
thought.!. The subject of each sentence is not fully expressed 
within the sentence itself ; it is always qualified and defined 
by what precedes. 

It must be noted that this interdependence of sentences 
through which those that precede specify and define the 
subject of those that follow is quite distinct from that inter- 
dependence which is expressed by such conjunctions, as #/, 
because, therefore, then, when, &c. These connecting par- 
ticles express relations inherent in the object thought about. 
They therefore belong to a class of categories altogether 
distinct from the subject-predicate relation, which is purely 
subjective or psychological. 

§ 14. Occasional Meaning of Expressive Signs. Concepts are 
apperceptive systems. They are, therefore, excited by co- 
operation and repressed by competition. These conditions 
limit the operation of the expressive sign ‘on each occasion 
of its employment. The objects indirectly attended to in a 


1 Paul’s Principles of the History of Language (trans.), pp. 144 ff. 
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train of conceptual thought are, by mutual apperception, 
interwoven into the texture of the thought-product. Hach 
expressive sign has power to objectify its associate system 
only in so far as this system is capable of being incorporated 
in the conceptual whole which is in process of construction. 
Hence, the signification of words varies according to the 
context in which they appear. ‘‘ When the idea ‘man’ is 
present, it is present in some proposition or question, as— 
‘Man is the paragon of animals’; ‘In man there is nothing 
great but mind,’ and so on. It is quite clear that in under- 
standing or mentally verifying such statements, very different 
constituents out of the whole complex ‘man’ are prominent 
in each. . . . What is relevant is alone prominent.’’! In 
sentences like “I never laid a hand upon him”; ‘“ John 
never drew bridle,’’ the hand referred to is not a hand in 
general, but my hand, the bridle is not a bridle in general, 
but that which was held by John. Compare such instances 
as ‘fa good point,” ‘a point of honour,” “the bar of an 
hotel,” ‘‘ the bar of justice,” “‘ the tongue of a woman,” “‘ the 
tongue of a balance’’.2 Paul uses the terms ‘‘ usual and oc- 
casional signification, to mark the distinction between the 
meaning of a word each time that it is employed” and “‘ that 
which by usage attaches to it considered in itself”. This 
nomenclature is convenient, and I shall make use of it. It 
must be noticed, however, that the usual signification is, in 
a certain sense, a fiction. It is, perhaps, not necessary that 
there should be an identical element of meaning pervading 
all the applications of a word. Moreover, this common 
element, in so far as it does exist, cannot be called a meaning 
of the word in the same sense as the occasional signification. 
When it is disengaged by scientific definition from the various 
specific applications in which it is implicitly included, it ceases 
ipso facto to be a general meaning, and becomes one occasional 
meaning among others. The ‘‘usual’’ or ‘‘general’’ signifi- 
cation is not in itself one of the significations borne by a word. 
It is a condition which circumscribes within more or less vague 
and shifting limits the divergence of occasional meanings. 
The signification of words varies not only with the context, 
but also with the circumstances under which they are em- 
ployed. Signs, such as the personal, possessive, and demon- 
strative pronouns, demonstrative adverbs, &c., have for their 
general meaning only an extremely abstract form of localisa- 
tion in respect of place or time. They, therefore, require, 


! J, Ward, art. “ Psychology,” Encycl. Brit., xx. 76. 
2 Paul’s Principles of the History of Language, pp. 738 ff. 
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on each occasion of their employment, the aid of individualis- 
ing conditions to give them definiteness. These conditions 
are supplied by the context, when the demonstrative refers 
to some other word in the same discourse. They are also 
often supplied by the general circumstances which determine 
the universe of discourse. Such demonstratives as that, this, 
there, thence, primarily refer to the content of present percep- 
tion. That tree means, ceteris paribus, the most prominent 
tree in sight. Here means the place in which the speaker is ; 
now, the time at which he is speaking, and so forth. The 
defining power of the universe of discourse is also constantly 
seen in the case of other words besides demonstratives. 
‘‘Countrymen talk of going to town without further specifi- 
cation, meaning thereby the town nearest to where they 
happen to live.” ‘‘ Suppose that two friends are out walking 
together, and that they meet a lady previously unknown to 
either about whom they exchange remarks. They take the 
same walk on another occasion, and one asks: ‘Shall we 
meet the lady again?’ In this case the reference is clear 
and unmistakable.” ? 

All specification of meaning by context or circumstances 
is due to the competition and co-operation of ‘apperceptive 
systems. The dominant system which corresponds to the 
universe of discourse suppresses the activity of those com- 
ponents of the meaning of a word which it is unable to 
apperceive ; and in like manner the meanings of different 
words limit each other by mutual apperception. 

§ 15. Modification of Meaning by Analogy. The modification 
of the meaning of a word by its context is due to its incor- 
poration in a conceptual whole. In so far as the form of this 
whole is prescribed by a proportional system corresponding 
to the universe of discourse, all modification of meaning by 
context 1s due to proportional production. It results from 
the controlling influence of a proportional system on the 
train of ideas as determined by association. From this point 
of view all modification of meaning by context may be referred 
to Analogy, 7.¢., to analogical suggestion. Phuilologists, it 
would seem, do not usually give so wide an application to the 
term Analogy in this connexion. I am, however, unable to 
discover any precise limits circumscribing their usage, which 
appears to differ considerably in different writers.2 There is 
on the whole a tendency to refer an occasional meaning to 
analogy when it involves a striking extension of the general 


1 Paul, loc. cit. 
* I do not refer to phonetic analogy. 
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signification to a class of objects markedly diverse in nature 
from those to which the word has been previously applied. 
The author of the proverb ‘“ Speech is silvern, but silence is 
golden,” extended the use of words by analogy, because 
speech and silence have nothing in common with silver and 
gold except a similar relation in respect of value. It is 
evident that this restricted use of the term Analogy does 
not depend on any fundamental psychological distinction. 
In order to fix the occasional meaning of words, there 
must always be a prompting cue to set us on “ some positive 
right track”. When this cue is supplied by the immediate 
context we may fairly say that it depends on analogy, for it 
depends on the interrelation of the meanings of different 
words in a conceptual whole, constructed according to a 
plan by analogical suggestion. 

In the modification of ‘meaning by mutual apperception, 
each of the interacting concepts qualifies the other. They 
unite to form a single object of attention. Hence, in the 
combination of meanings which accompanies combination 
of words, not only does what precedes limit and determine 
what follows, but what follows alsc limits and determines 
what precedes. 

§ 16. Permanent Change of Meaning. Permanent change of 
meaning arises from the gradual shifting of the limits cir- 
cumscribing the general significations. This shifting is due 
to the frequent repetition of the same kind of occasional 
application. Illustrations are given in abundance in works 
on language.? ' 

§ 17. The Objective Categories of Grammar. The subject- 
predicate relation is not an objective, but a subjective, & 
category. It is a form of the process of thinking, not of the 
thought-product. Similarly the distinction between inter- 
rogative, imperative and assertory sentences is purely subjec- 
tive. But most grammatical categories are objective. They 
are general modes of connexion constitutive of the ideal 
whole produced by those movements of attention which we : 
have called expressive signs. These general modes of 
connexion are the form, as distinguished from the matter, of 
conceptual thought. The material constituents of the 
products of conceptual thinking consist in the representations 
of special things and activities as expressed by specific verbs 
and substantives. The formal constituents consist in such > 
relations as that of agent and action, object and activity, 
thing and quality. In ordinary discourse, form is always 


1 Cp. Paul, op. cit., ch. 4. 
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the form of a special matter, and as such it is itself 
specialised. The general meaning which is implicit in all the 
varying applications of the formal constituents of language 
becomes explicit only for the scientific grammarian. This 
general meaning is like that of demonstrative words highly 
abstract and it is for that reason difficult to disengage it in 
its purity from its manifold specifications. 

The scheme of relations constituted by the formal elements 
of language becomes the basis of an extremely comprehensive 
and powerful apperceptive system of the kind which I have 
called proportional. Thus each material element tends to 
call up by proportional suggestion others related to it 
according to the general plan of grammatical structure. In 
such languages as Knglish, the thing and its property or 
state, the agent and action and object, together with their 
adjectival and adverbial qualifications, are definitely discrimi- 
nated by appropriate modes of expression, such as position 
and inflexion. The apperceptive systems corresponding to 
these groups of relations may be called syntactic systems. In 
general, the more highly developed a language is the more 
adequate and unambiguous are the signs of syntactic rela- 
tion, and the more powerful and persistently operative are 
the syntactic systems. It is for the philologist to trace the 
manifold modes and degrees in which grammatical form is 
expressed and therefore conceived in different languages. 
We have merely to consider in broad outline the general 
nature of such variations. It has been proposed to divide 
all languages into two classes—the formal and the formless. 
This division as applied to conventional languages perhaps 
involves the error of confusing difference in degree with 
difference in kind. But the distinction appears to be justified 
if we regard it as constituting a line of demarcation between 
the language of natural signs and the language of conven- 
tional signs. Gesture-language may be correctly described 
as formless. In the following §§ I shall consider it at some 
length, because of the insight which it affords into the 
fundamental nature of expressive signs. 

§ 18. Gesture-language. Gesture-language is, like con- 
ventional language, an instrument of conceptual thinking. 
The natural signs which compose it are either demon- 
strative or imitative. The demonstrative consist in some 
way of drawing attention to an object actually present, 
or to be found in a certain direction. It is obvious that such 
indications are not expressive signs, unless they form part of 
a context. This context is supplied by imitative gestures. 
The imitation consists mainly in tracing the outline of 
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objects in the air or in copying characteristic features of an 
action. By copying the act of using a thing or the process 
of producing it, it is possible to express the thing itself, if 
context and circumstances exclude ambiguity. Under like 
conditions, a quality of an absent object may be represented 
by pointing to a present object possessing a similar quality. 
Onomatopeeia in all its forms must be regarded as a natural 
sign. It is, if I may be allowed the expression, a phonetic 
gesture. Reduplication, in its primitive use, ought perhaps 
to be brought under the same head. 

Such pantomime is sufficiently within the power and 
under the control of the individual subject. Gestures of this 
kind are moreover intrinsically adapted to serve as expres- 
sive signs, because they suggest only certain salient features 
characterising a class of objects or actions. They are indeed 
in their own nature concrete and particular. But their 
concreteness and particularity are of a kind determined by 
the conditions of their origin, inasmuch as they are bodily 
movements made by a particular person at a particular time. 
If these movements themselves were of sufficient interest to 
attract attention on their own account, they could not fulfil 
their function as expressive signs. They constitute a 
language, because, in the context and in the circumstances 
in which they are used, they derive their interest from their 
general resemblance in certain respects to things and actions, 
which are in other and perhaps more essential respects dis- 
parate from them and disconnected with them. They are 
thus by their very nature adapted to become expressive signs, 
objectifying the apperceptive systems corresponding to the 
things and actions which they imitate. 

A brief account of the mode in which this language is 
taught to deaf-mutes will be the best means of explaining 
its nature. I take the following details from Schmalz.’ 
The more intelligent deaf-mutes form natural signs spon- 
taneously, if they are not altogether neglected by their 
fellowmen. At first, however, their gestures are mainly de- 
monstrative. ‘‘In order to indicate their wishes and needs 
they point to the objects in which they are interested if these 
are present.” If the objects are not in sight they fetch them 
or conduct others to them. The deaf-mute points to a dish 
or a jug and so indicates his desire for what the dish or jug 
contains. ‘lf he wants bread he brings the whole loaf to- 
gether with a knife and he hands both to the person who is 
to cut a slice for him.” Up to this point the gestures of the 


1 Ueber die Taubstummen, pp. 267 seq. 
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deaf-mute resemble those of dogs and other intelligent 
animals. They are not expressive signs in the strict sense. 
They are, like any others, means for attaining practical ends, 
and it must be remembered that the relation of means to 
end is quite disparate from that of the expressive sign to its 
signification. But cases occur in which devices of the kind 
described are inadequate. “The deaf-mute, it may be, 
wants a drink of water; he sees neither water nor drinking 
glass in the room so that he cannot point to the one nor 
fetch the other. He takes some one by the hand in order to 
lead him to the place where the water is. The person to 
whom this appeal is made refuses to move. The deaf-mute 
is perplexed and embarrassed. Finally he adopts the device 
of pointing to his mouth.” This is something more than a 
practical expedient. It is an expressive sign—at least in the 
germ—such as is not, so far as I know, used by even the 
most intelligent animals. But the sign is ambiguous. The 
person addressed may, through a real or pretended misunder- 
standing, give the deaf-mute something to eat instead of 
something to drink. He is thus driven to define his mean- 
ing by a combination of gestures—a context of natural signs. 
He directs his hand towards his mouth again ; but now he 
curves it as if it held a glass, at the same time imitating the 
act of drinking. ‘‘ At last he makes himself understood, and 
with the joy of it a ray of light penetrates his intellectual 
and moral being. This movement, as it were, transforms 
him into a human being, whereas his previous pointing had 
been merely animal language. From this time forward he 
learns to describe absent objects, and he forms for himself a 
language of natural signs at once betokening and producing 
a distinctively human power of thought.” 

“Tf the deaf-mute does not in good time invent a gesture 
language for himself, he must be trained todoso....A 
number of simple objects are laid before him together with 
copies of them. He is then taught to recognise the copies 
as such, his attention being alternately directed to the 
originals and to the imitations. A copy of another object is 
then brought before his notice, and he is called upon by an 
interrogative gesture to seek the original. As a rule, he does 
so. After this exercise has been continued for some time, 
the articles imitated are removed and only the copies are 
retained. The teacher fixes his gaze on one of these with a 
look of interrogation. The deaf-mute seeks for the corres- 
ponding object and he is somewhat perplexed because he 
cannot find it. If he does not himself resort to the 
expedient of imitating the object by a gesture, the teacher 
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supplies him with an appropriate sign. In this way he is 
gradually brought to understand how an absent object may 
be represented by a mimetic movement.” 

§$ 19. Gesture-language tends to become Conventional. The 
meaning of natural signs, like that of conventional signs, 
varies according to context and universe of discourse ; and 
such occasional modifications tend to produce lasting changes 
of general signification. The restrictions and extensions of 
meaning thus acquired do not depend on the primary 
connexivun between the mimetic sign and what it signifies. 
They constitute a conventional element in the language of 
natural signs. 

Natural signs also tend to become conventional in another 
way. There is a strong disposition to abbreviate familiar 
gestures. The mere hint of a movement, so to speak, comes 
to be substituted for the movement itself, so that a bystander 
who has not made a special study of gesture language is 
totally unable to divine the meaning of ‘the signs used. In 
this way the natural pantomine of deaf-mutes tends to 
become in some degree conventional. It would seem 
however that the deat-mute rarely loses sight altogether of 
the natural connexion between sign and signification. He 
is able, if required, to act out in detail his abbreviated 
gestures. Until he is taught a conventional language, he 
cannot entirely dissociate the notion of a sign from the 
imitation of some feature or adjunct of the thing signified. 
It must be understood that what follows in § 20 on the limita- 
tions of gesture-language is intended to apply to it only in so 
far as it is truly mimetic, and not to the conventional 
elements which become intermixed with the imitative 
gestures. 

§ 20. Limitations of Gesture-language. The language of 
gestures is, as we have seen, a true instrument of con- 
ceptual thinking. It objectifies mental systems, which by 
mutual apperception unite to form a conceptual whole. I 
cannot, therefore, agree with the view of Mr. Romanes, that it 
is the natural expression of the “ logic of recepts ” as opposed 
to the logic of concepts. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the conceptual thinking of which natural 
signs are the medium is only of a rudimentary character. 
Mimetic gestures can represent things and processes only 
by imitating the broad features of their sensible appearance 
and especially of their appearance to the eye. Hence they 
are, in comparison with conventional signs, very deficient 
both in generality and in power of specification. The more 
closely objects resemble each other, the more difficult it 1s to 
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express their differentiating characteristics by imitative 
movements. In order to distinguish closely allied species of 
the same genus, it is often necessary to have recourse to a 
cumbrous accumulation of gestures, where in conventional 
language a single briefand simple sign would more efficiently 
fulfil the same function. Thus the sign for a stocking must 
usually include an imitation of the act of kuitting, as the 
mere representation of its shape and the act of drawing it on 
to the foot, would be ambiguous. It might equally well stand 
for a boot. This want of specifying power, which is inherent 
in the nature of gesture-language, of itself involves a corres- 
ponding deficiency in power of generalisation. The concept 
of a genus is more fully developed in proportion as its special 
sub-concepts are more definitely distinguished from it and 
from each other. Hence the difficulty of specifying by means 
of mimetic signs is at the same time a hindrance to the 
process of generalisation. <A still more important limitation 
is that imitative gestures can only express that kind of 
generality which consists in or is conjoined with the resem- 
blance of objects in their appearance to the senses. Hence 
concepts of a high degree of abstractness cannot be re- 
presented at all by mimetic signs or can only be so represented 
In an indistinct, cumbrous and inadequate way. ‘‘ The 
more general determinations of magnitude, such as broad, 
narrow, long, short, thick, thin, high, low, cannot be accur- 
ately expressed ; the most that can be done is to teach the 
deaf-mute signs, which are suitable in the largest proportion 
of cases.”! It is obvious that such concepts as causality, 
reciprocity, teleology, development, state, condition, &c., can 
hardly be expressed at all by imitative gestures. Broadly 
speaking, natural signs are capable of objectifying universals 
comprehending particular images as their subordinate ele- 
ments ; but they can only to a very limited extent objectify 
universals having other universals as their subordinate 
elements. The thinking which depends on gesture-language 
may apprehend concepts ; but it can scarcely apprehend a 
conceptual system embracing a multiplicity of conceptual 
components, which are co-ordinated with each other and 
subordinated to each other according to a scheme of classi- 
fication. It follows that trains of thought which depend 
purely on natural signs cannot be sustained and continuous. 
The proportional systems on which they are based are not 
sufficiently complex and comprehensive to make possible per- 
sistent and strenuous intellectual effort. Hence deaf-mutes 


1 Schmalz, op. cit. 
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who have not been made familiar with conventional language 
display a marked incapacity for disciplined thinking. With 
them the flow of ideas is predominantly determined by 
casual associations and by momentary surroundings. Hence 
they display a peculiar kind of restlessness; not having 
resources within themselves, they are perpetually seeking 
the excitement of new impressions from without. 

§ 21. Formlessness of Gestwre-language. The impossibility 
of giving any adequate expression to abstract relation by 
means of mimetic gestures includes the impossibility of 
giving any adequate expression to the objective categories of 
grammar. The language of natural signs is essentially form- 
less. ‘‘ The gesture language has no grammar properly so 
called. . . . The same sign stands for ‘walk,’ ‘ walks,’ 
‘walking,’ ‘walked,’ ‘walker.’ Adjectives and verbs are not 
easily distinguished by the deaf and dumb. . . . Indeed our 
elaborate system of parts of speech is but little applicable 
to the gesture-language.”! The same gesture may stand at 
once for act, agent, object and instrument. Thus a move- 
ment imitative of digging may equally well signify the 
digger, the spade, the hole dug, or the act itself. It is 
associated with the whole complex including the act and all 
the objects obviously implicated in the act. It is restricted 
in its signification only by context and by universe of dis- 
course. To remove such ambiguity, conventional elements 
are sometimes introduced into gesture-language. Thus a deaf- 
mute may be taught to describe a circle with both hands in 
the air in order to show that he refers to a thing, and to 
move one hand to and fro in order to show that he is think- 
ing about a quality. This is, of course, a purely conventional 
arrangement. 

The language of natural signs is fully adequate to the 
expression of varying subjective attitudes, as distinguished 
from the objective categories of grammar. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish interrogation, command, and assertion by means of 
appropriate gestures. The order in which gestures are made 
to follow one another seems mainly to depend on the compara- 
tive interest felt by the speaker in the objects referred to. 
What is most important comes first. In this respect, gesture- 
language is strongly contrasted with those conventional 
languages, which, like Chinese, use the order of words almost 
exclusively as a means of expressing objective distinctions. 

§ 22. The Varieties of Conventional Language. Conven- 
tional signs, being free from the necessary limitations of 


1 Tylor’s Harly History of Mankind, p. 24. 
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natural signs, are capable of expressing adequately and 
accurately the most specific and the most abstract concepts. 
Actual languages, however, realise this ideal in varying 
degrees. The significant speech of children belongs at the 
outset to the same stage of intellectual development as the 
language of gestures. ‘‘ Baba” does not signify to the child 
what the verb “‘ to sleep” signifies to us. It expresses the 
whole unanalysed complex of things, persons, and actions 
connected with sleeping, including the nurse, the cradle, the 
cushion and so forth. Steinthal tells us that a child of his 
spontaneously invented the word ’d/i/, when he saw a street- 
lamp kindled. Another time he caught sight of the man 
coming with his ladder to dress the lamp. The child 
recognised him in the distance and again cried ‘dial. Soon 
afterwards he learned to say lich and even Jicht. Six weeks 
after the incident narrated, he exclaimed Jich on seeing in 
daylight the apparatus for dressing the lamps. The first 
sentences formed by children are, as might be expected, 
without grammatical form. Steinthal gives some very good 
examples from his own observations. Among these are 
“* Papa hat” =‘‘ Papa has a hat on,” and “‘ Mama baba” =‘“‘ I 
will sleep with mama ’”’. 

Between such mere juxtaposition of words, which are not 
yet differentiated into “ parts of speech”’ and the gramma- 
tical structure of a highly developed language there are mani- 
fold intermediate gradations. Power to express grammatical 
form depends on the power to express abstract relations in 
general. But in this respect the languages of many savage 
tribes scarcely attain to the level of a well developed gesture- 
language. ‘‘The Tasmanians, when they wanted to denote 
what we mean by ‘tall’ and ‘round,’ had to say ‘long 
legs’ and ‘like a ball’ or the ‘moon’ or some other round 
object, eking out their scanty vocabulary by means of gesture. 
So, too, the New Caledonians cannot be brought to understand 
such ideas as those conveyed by yesterday and to-morrow.” 
On the other hand, such languages are distinctly superior to 
gesture-language in power of specification, although they 
hardly attain to the same degree of generalisation. ‘‘ The 
Mohicans have words for cutting various objects, but none 
to convey cutting simply; and the Society Islanders can 
talk of a dog’s tail, a sheep’s tail or a man’s tail, but not of 
tail itself. . . . According to Milligan the aborigines of 
Tasmania had ‘no words representing abstract ideas ; for 
each variety of gum-tree and wattle-tree, &c., &c., they had 
a name, but they had no equivalent for the expression, a 
tree ; neither could they express abstract qualities: such as 
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hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, round’.”’! It thus appears 
that even the rudest conventional languages possess a power of 
discrimination which cannot be attained by natural signs. It 
must be noticed, however, that this multiplication of distinc- 
tions does not involveany organisation of concepts in a system. 
There is, properly speaking, no conception of the species as 
such where there is no conception of the genus as such. 

The fundamental differences between various languages, 
considered as embodiments of thought and instruments of 
thinking, are best shown by their differences in grammatical 
structure. In this respect the polysynthetic languages of 
North America closely resemble a well developed language of 
natural signs. “Polysynthesism or incapsulation may be 
defined as the fusion of the several parts of a sentence into 
a single word, the single words composing it being reduced 
to their simplest elements. It is in fact the undeveloped 
sentence of primitive speech, out of which the various forms 
of grammar and the manifold words of the lexicon were 
ultimately to arise.” “In Cheroki, for instance, nad-hol-i-nin 
means ‘bring us the boat, from naten, ‘to bring, amokhol, 
‘boat,’ and nin, ‘us’.”* In many languages, including the 
polysynthetic, there is no clear distinction between noun 
and verb. For the verb is substituted a noun denoting an 
action, and the connexion of the action with the agent from 
which it originates or the object in which it terminates is 
expressed by simple juxtaposition, by the possessive pro- 
noun, or by some other adnominal form. Thus, in sentences 
quoted by H. Winkler from Pokenchi: ‘“‘ Thou thy seeing”’ 
=‘‘ Thou seest”’; ‘‘ His scratching his head’’=“‘ He scratches 
his head”; ‘I his biting’ ’=He bites me”. In Dayak 
according to Steinthal such sentences as the following are 
typical :—‘‘ Boat this boat of his choice ’’=‘‘ This is the boat 
he has chosen”’; ‘‘ Witness two these which thy desire ’’= 
‘* Which of these two witnesses desirest thou ?” 

It is possible for even prepositions and pronouns to be ex- 
pressed adnominally. Thus in Pokenchi:—‘‘ Mouth my 
face’’==“In front of my face’’=‘‘In front of me’’; ‘‘ Mouth 
my head’’=‘‘ On me”; “ Mouth my back” =‘‘ Behind me ”’ ; 
** On-our-one-side-that-(of) us” =‘‘ We all”. 

Concord is a remarkable grammatical form characteristic 
of inflectional languages. It expresses the mutual deter- 
mination of meaning which is involved in the apperception 
of the concept of an action by the concept of the agent, or 
of the concept of a quality by the concept of the thing 


1 Sayce, Science of Language, i, 101 fi., ii. 5 ff. 
* Sayce, op. cit. ii. 216. 
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which it qualifies. Number and gender are important 
grammatical forms mainly because they furnish a means of 
expressing this relation by means of concord. The agree- 
ment in gender and number of the adjective with its 
substantive, the agreement in number and person of the 
verb with its nominative is an expression of the general 
form of connexion which is involved in the synthesis of the 
concepts of action and agent or of thing and property. The 
nature of this relation has been already discussed in § 8. 

The importance of grammatical form consists in the 
pervasive and persistent control which it exercises on the 
course of thought. Conceptual thinking is everywhere 
moulded by the analogical systems which correspond to the 
schema of relations expressed by the general morphological 
structure of a language. A language which is penetrated 
through and through by adnominal form, so that it has no 
true verb and no true distinction of agent and object, em- 
bodies a mode of thinking distinct in kind from that which 
is mediated by Greek or English.! 

§ 23. Conclusion. I have in this article endeavoured to 
give an exposition of the nature of language considered in its 
relation to thought, avoiding detailed discussion except in so 
far as it was necessary in order to illustrate and support my 
general views. For the sake of clearness, I have as much as 
possible avoided the other aspects in which language can be 
regarded. Thus I have purposely omitted to notice the in- 
teresting problems connected with the varying nature of the 
sensory material employed by different individuals in inward 
discourse—problems which have been so ably treated by M. 
Ballet in his work Le Langage Intérieure. For a similar 
reason, all reference has been as far as possible avoided to 
the use of language as a means of communication. I have 
treated it as a means by which a man is enabled to under- 
stand himself, not as a means by which he makes others 
understand him. Doubtless the genesis and evolution of 
language is possible only through social intercourse ; but it 
seems to me legitimate to consider separately the operation 
of language in the individual mind as an instrument of 
conceptual thinking. On the present occasion I have con- 
fined myself to this problem alone.” 


1 Cp. Sayce, op. cit. i. 129, 8378; and the Introduction to Steinthal’s 
Charakteristtk der huuptsichlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues. 

* I am deeply indebted to Steinthal for the stimulus and help which I 
have received from the study of his work on language. We differ, how- 
ever, fundamentally inasmuch as he uses only one principle of explana- 
tion, where I use two. He makes apperception alone do the work, which 
I refer to apperception and Attention in intimate co-operation. 











[Il.—THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By ALEXANDER F. SHAND. 


§ 1. Statement of the problem. To know fully the nature of 
anything is to know how it has become; how it changes ; 
what it does; and what it is. We often interpret the 
last kind of knowledge so as to involve the other kinds ; but 
we must remember that a thing has, ordinarily, a 
distinguishable and common nature apart from its effects on 
other things, or theirs upon it. In this sense I have already 
tried to show what is a common transcendent judgment 
(Minp, No. 59, ‘‘ The Antinomy of Thought ”). I considered 
its nature apart from the question of its origin,—for this is 
a psychological question; apart from the question of its 
validity,—for this is metaphysical. I regarded it not as 
doing anything for its object—as universalising or defining 
its object—but as incapable of such action. I considered it 
merely as it is—as a reality in consciousness—and sought to 
show, through a struggle with persistent contradictions, how 
we must interpret its nature so as to escape from them. 
Here, too, I shall only consider what consciousness is, and 
put aside all question of its origin. But we shall perhaps 
find, in distinction from the last case, that what it is cannot 
be separated from what it does—that it always affects its 
object, and that this affection belongs inseparably to its 
unique nature. 

For the purpose of our enquiry, we must abstract con- 
sciousness from its union with other acts; but our isolation of 
it can never become absolute. Were this possible, we should 
reach a thing-in-itself out of all relation to other things, and 
such a thing would have no nature left to investigate. The 
act of being conscious has a certain identity with other acts ; 
and also a difference from them. It is from the point of 
view of these relations that we have to consider conscious- 
ness ; and we shall find in comparing it with the transcen- 
dent judgment, that both its unique and common nature will 
best be brought to light. 

§ 2. The transcendent and immanent judgments. I mean 
by a transcendent judgment, one that transcends what the 
subject judging is conscious of or one that transcends what 
is presented to its subject. I mean by an immanent judg- 
ment, one that judges what the subject judging is conscious 
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of or one that deals only with what is presented to its 
subject. About the reality of the first class of judgments 
there can be no question. We have clear instances of them 
in our judgments about the reality and contents of other 
minds. But the second class of judgments are called in 
question, for it seems ‘“‘ senseless ” to affirm what is thus 
“given”. On ordinary occasions we should not, indeed, 
think of expressing such judgments; but expression in 
language is not necessary to constitute judgment. In philo- 
sophy, too, there arise occasions when we need to express 
these judgments, in order to study them ;—and we can 
express them. I can affirm that two colours or sounds co- 
exist and are different from one another. But, eveu where 
they are unexpressed, we must still hold them to be impli- 
citly present. Undoubtedly there is something present 
which makes all judgments impossible that are opposed to 
its silent affirmation. What is presented to me, that I 
cannot contradict. And when I express my relation to this 
presentation in a proposition, I recognise the unmistakable 
presence of a judgment. Do we then maintain that the 
character of my relation changed at the moment of expression, 
and that, from something else, language transformed it into 
a judgment? It would be hard to answer this question in 
the affirmative. But we need only admit for our present 
purpose that this judgment may occur, however artificial it 
seem. And, lastly, we shall feel less objection to regarding 
this something as a judgment, if we realise that it is an 
abstraction. In our ordinary concrete experience, it is a 
mere element of a larger judgment that deals not merely 
with what is presented, but that also transcends presentation 
—a complex judgment which is both immanent and trans- 
cendent. But when we isolate the immanent element—and 
this we shall come to see later—it becomes a judgment, 
and nothing less. We cannot get beneath judgment, nor 
resolve its act into simpler components. ° 

§ 3. Lf consciousness is a judgment, i is an immanent 
judgment. We are convinced that consciousness is a kind 
of knowledge, and since all knowledge has the form ofa 
judgment, it follows that consciousness is a judgment or 
complex of judgments. If it is a judgment, it can be no 
other than the immanent judgment. For all judgments 
either transcend consciousness in respect of their object, or 
find their objects in consciousness. But consciousness finds 
its object in itself, it cannot therefore be a transcendent 


1 F, H. Bradley. The Principles of Logic, p. 16. 
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jadgment. It follows that if consciousness is a judgment, it 
is a judgment whose object is found in consciousness. 

§ 4. Consciousness indefinable in the ordinary sense. If the 
hypothetical conclusion of the last paragraph be taken as a 
definition, it is open to the obvious criticism that it uses the 
term consciousness to explain the differentia of conscious- 
ness. The definition would be therefore circular. But it is 
recognised that, when we are dealing with the ultimate 
constituents of things, we cannot give correct definitions. 
A simple difference cannot be reduced to simpler differences : 
and a simple difference involves a simple quality. If, then, 
the act of being conscious is simple, we can only express 
what that is which makes it different from other acts by 
using the same term again or one that is synonymous. 
Thus we might have put our conclusion in the following 
form in which its circular character would not have been 
obvious: If consciousness is a judgment, it is an intuitive 
judgment. But were we called upon to explain intuitive, 
we should sooner or later be forced to use the term con- 
sciousness, because the act of being conscious is simple. 
Nothing, again, is commoner than to find explanations of 
judgment which conceal their own circular character by 
employment of synonymous terms. Thus, judgment we are 
told ‘ expresses’ some relation, or ‘ refers’ an ideal content 
to reality. But we cannot help ourselves, for it is as 
impossible to define Judgment as Consciousness. I have 
meant to acknowledge this openly by using the same term 
‘consciousness’ over again in the above statement about 
consciousness rather than one that is synonymous. 

But what is the use of a statement which explains nothing, 
and which becomes ridiculous if it is expanded? To say 
that consciousness is a judgment whose object is found in 
consciousness, means that it is a judgment whose object 
is found in a judgment whose object is found in a judgment 
: , and, like a recurring decimal, our statement repeats 
itself without end. Now we may give genuine information 
by such statements if we do not take them for explanations 
or definitions in the ordinary sense. To say that con- 
sciousness is a judgment is to state the genus of conscious- 
ness, and we can go on to state its differentia to be a 
judgment whose object is united to itself and found in 
itself. But if we try to explain this difference—if we try 
to reduce it to simpler differences—if we will not accept it 
as ultimate, then we offer, instead of an intelligible state- 
ment, an explanation which explains nothing, and a little 
criticism will discover its absurdity. Thus our object in 
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using synonyms and synonymous phrases to express the 
differentia of consciousness must be merely to suggest this 
difference to the reader, but never to explain it. 

§ 5. The two questions: What is the nature of consciousness ? 
ant, What should be the meaning of the word? We have seen 
that as the act of being conscious is simple, we cannot define 
it in the ordinary sense of the word ‘define’. But we can 
still define it in a broader sense—we can set a limit to its 
meaning. For to do so we need only see clearly what it is 
and mark its difference from other meanings. In defining 
a complex unity, we set out its complex difference, or a 
part of it ; in defining a simple unity, we set out its simple 
difference. Precision in the meaning of a word, consistency 
in the use of it—the purpose of definition—may be as well 
attained in the one case as in the other. Now, to define the 
abstract term ‘consciousness’ is to say not what is, but 
what ought to be the meaning of the word. The abstract 
meaning of the word is ambiguous, vague, and fluctuating. 
The statement of this confused medley of meanings is not a 
definition of the word, but we define it when we reduce 
them to the clear and self-consistent meaning which the 
word ought to have. 

But this is only one of our questions. We enquire also, 
What is the nature of that which is called consciousness ? 
Thus our ignorance of the thing consciousness, and the 
confused meaning of the word, are the sources of our two 
questions. The word does not definitely suggest the meaning 
which it stands for; the thing is not clearly understood, 
hence the indefiniteness of the word. When the general 
nature of the thing is clear to us, the meaning of the word 
as it should be will become clear also. The definition of 
the word consciousness is nothing less than a statement of 
the general nature of the reality which we name conscious- 
ness. For the definition of the word is the meaning which 
it ought to bear: the meaning which it ought to bear, in 
distinction from the meaning or meanings which it does bear, 
is the meaning which can be predicated of the extension of 
the word, of the whole of it if possible, and no more than 
the whole of it : the meaning which can be predicated of the 
whole extension, and no more than the whole, is the mean- 
ing which every individual possesses in common with every 
other individual of the whole, and that which distinguishes 
this class of individuals from every other class: that which 
an individual possesses in common with a class of individuals 
is its general nature, or a part of its general nature, which is 
also its distinctive nature when it “distinguishes this class 
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from every other class; it follows that the definition of a word 
is a true statement of the general and distinctive nature of 
the class which it denotes. Thus we conclude that the two 
questions of the paragraph are the same question differently 
expressed. We cannot, as Mill would have us, make the 
definition of the word consciousness merely verbal, unless 
we put out of our thoughts the nature of the extension, and 
concern ourselves only with the word. Then we give a 
definition which is neither true nor false but temporally 
useful, or correct as embodying what people mean by the 
word. 

§ 6. The basis and presupposition of the question. The 
question—What should be the meaning of the word, Con- 
sciousness ?—implies by its use of the definite article that we 
do not wish to have an arbitrary meaning, but the proper 
or objective meaning, of the word. The possibility of an 
objective meaning presupposes that some connexion is 
already established between the word, consciousness, and 
the reality. This connexion is between the word and its 
extension. This we presuppose; and from this extension 
we start in our endeavour to give an objective meaning to 
the word. We have but a vague and unsteady conception 
of consciousness, but there are innumerable concrete acts 
which constitute its extension. Expressed in their usual 
personal form, they appear as the propositions—I am 
conscious of a; or I am conscious of a as different from J, 
or as related in some other way to b. Now, it would seem 
that as we are to draw our meaning from the extension, so 
we must return to it to see if our meaning is in agreement 
with it. But here a difficulty occurs. The extension can 
only be a test of our meaning, if it be self-consistent—if 
a meaning can be given to it which includes the whole of it 
and no more. But if it be judged to be inconsistent, it has 
been already tested by this and other meanings. Thus each 
seems to be a test of the other ; but the ultimate test lies in 
the extension. For if we affirm that the extension has a 
plurality of meanings, or that these meanings require both 
a larger and smaller extension at once, then this judg- 
ment of its meanings must be verified by reference to 
the extension. If verified, a part of the extension must be 
cut off, carrying with it its implied meaning, or the extension 
must be enlarged. Then we start afresh from this new ex- 
tension to state its meaning. This judgment of its meaning, 
like the previous judgment of a plurality of meanings or no 
distinctive meaning, must be tested by the extension, and, 
if out of harmony with it, must be modified or rejected, 
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unless it can be shown that there be still some inconsistency 
in the extension. Thus we are aware that the extension of 
the term ‘judgment’ is inconsistent, and is wider in Logic 
than in daily life, where by a man’s judgment is meant the 
conclusions he reaches about various practical matters, whereas 
in Logic we include more than such discursive thought. The 
larger extension then includes what the smaller excludes, 
and one or other must be modified. The extension of the 
term Consciousness, too, may be coextensive with knowledge, 
or be confined, as is usual in philosophy, to immediate or 
intuitive knowledge; but it cannot have both extensions. 
However, I do not think we shall find serious inconsistency 
in the extension of these highly abstract terms, but such as 
there is is easy to detect. 

§ 7. Difficult to say precisely of what we are conscious. In 
starting from the extension of consciousness, the acts or 
states of being conscious, it is hard to say of what I am 
conscious. Let us take an instance. The transcendent 
judgment which affirms a thought in the mind of another is 
accompanied by a representation of that thought in the 
mind which judges it. Suppose that the thought be that 
of a person in a room, and that I, being aware of this, 
represent them in my own consciousness. This representa- 
tion is the image of a man in the image of a room, which we 
may symbolise by @ and 0 respectively. Am I conscious 
of this representation? It seems that 1am. But what and 
how much is the representation or image? ach of the 
two images is conceived as belonging to a definite class of 
images. The one belongs to the class of man-images, the 
other to the class of room-images. These classes are not 
presented to me—I am not conscious of them—though some 
members of them I may be. The implied judgment of a 
community of character between a and 0) and these classes 
respectively is then a transcendent judgment and not an act 
of consciousness. Let us then try to lay aside both the 
representative character of a and 6 and their reference to 
classes. Are we not at least conscious of two coloured 
extensions, a and ), now imaged before me? We have 
still not excluded all class-judgments. For inasmuch as 
“‘two,” “coloured,” ‘‘ extensions,’ are general terms, they 
all imply judgments which transcend the mere images a and 
b presented, and affirm them to be one in certain respects 
with classes of objects not presented. For the same reason 
I cannot even say that I am conscious of two visual 
sensations a and 0 as different from one another. But the 
difficulty is more seeming than real. It illustrates the 
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intimate connexion between the diverse elements of our 
knowledge—an act of consciousness on the one side, on 
the other a transcendent judgment. It shows how impos- 
sible it is to express that of which we are conscious without 
implying also that of which we are not conscious. Our 
words force us into verbal contradictions ; but our thoughts 
need not be contradictory. It is certain that we are conscious 
of something, as it is certain that we transcend that some- 
thing. The first cannot be resolved into the last any more 
than the last can be resolved into the first. It is very 
obvious that, unless the act of being conscious tells me 
what this something is of which I am conscious, no other 
act can succeed where it fails. And when I carefully dis- 
tinguish between the act of being conscious and the 
transcendent acts combined with it, that which I am 
conscious of in the present instance is clear to me. I am 
conscious of two images a and); I am conscious that the 
one is different from the other, and that the one is contained 
or visualised in the other. What other relations there are 
of which I am also conscious we need not stop to consider ; 
but I am not conscious of those relations which I inevitably 
imply to exist between these images and the objects they 
represent, and the classes to which these images are referred. 
I judge those relations, but I am not conscious of them, 
though my language contradicts me and asserts that I am 
conscious of them. And the reason is that we have here to 
do with an unity of acts which cannot be separated, but 
only distinguished; and which distinction our language 
is not sufficiently subtle to express. 

§ 8. What follows from assuming consciousness to be different 
from judgment. Iam conscious that @ is different from, and 
in, 6. Let us abstract from the transcendent judgments 
with which this act of consciousness is combined. Now, we 
have seen that there is a judgment, or at least the possibility 
of a judgment, concerned with these very images @ and 
b of which I am conscious. And the question is, whether 
this act of being conscious of @ and b be different from this 
act of judging a and b. We feel an opposition to identifying 
them. The first seems an altogether unique act different 
from any judgment. But, on the other hand, if the two acts 
are different, how curious that we should use the same 
language to express both. ‘a is different from and in 0b’ is 
the natural expression of my present act of being conscious : 
it is also a proposition which expresses my judgment. But 
let us at all events assume, that the act of being conscious of 
aand 6 is different from the act of judging a and }; and watch 
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what follows from the assumption. In the first place, the act of 
being conscious is not a judgment about its object, nor has 
the act of judging a consciousness of its object. This judg- 
ment, like the transcendent judgment, is a mere judging- 
about-a-and-),! and does not contain them, nor the relations 
between them; for to contain them is to be conscious of 
them. And since this judgment does not contain the reality 
of its object, it is different from consciousness in this respect, 
that the latter, in its presentation of a and d, does contain the 
reality of its object. Thus consciousness contains the object of 
the judgment, for the same « and 61s the object of both acts. 
Further consciousness not only contains the object of the 
judgment, but the judgment itself. And that which dis- 
tinguishes them always is, that consciousness never fails to 
contain reality, and judgment never succeeds in containing 
it. There is also this difference between them, that the one 
casts upon its objects a varying intensity, while the other 
judges about is objects with a varying certainty. Lastly 
there is the difference, that consciousness not only contains, 
but is a condition of the reality of its objects—for conscious- 
ness must be held to be a condition of what is real for 
consciousness—while judgment comes no nearer to reality 
than judging about it. Passing from difference to other 
relations, we may note the following strange interplay of the 
two functions. Each function makes an object of the other. 
For, when I am conscious of a and 3, I can judge reflectively 
that I am conscious of them: and when I judge them, I can 
attain to a consciousness of my judgment. Now the act of 
judging a@ and b is an act of knowledge—if we regard it as 
true and not false: but the act of being conscious of them is 
not an act of knowledge, otherwise it would be a judgment. 
Thus knowledge can never absorb the function of conscious- 
ness, so as to become merged in it. Knowledge can never 
do what consciousness does with the object—hold the un- 
mistakable, unerring, reality within its act. And thus its 
act is always the same in the respect that it remains trans- 
cendent, and never attains to an intuition of its object. But 
consciousness does attain to an intuition of this very object ; 
yet its act is blind—we must call it a blind intuition. For, 
though we have knowledge, and judge about this act which 
is blind in itself, judgment cannot take this act bodily up 
into its own act so as to become itself intuitive, but remains 
judging about this act transcendentally without ever con- 
taining it. We must now sum up our conclusions. Our 


1 MinpD No 59, ‘ The Antinomy of Thought,” p. 366. 
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first is, that Consciousness is never an act of Knowledge ; and 
since, in the common meaning of the word, consciousness 
implies knowledge, we must hold that the common meaning 
is complex and confuses two radically different functions. 
Our second and last conclusion is, that Knowledge and 
Judgment are of one character in the respect that they never 
become intuitive. 

§ 9. Consciousness shown to be an intuitive judgment. When 
we attempt to carry out the above conclusions we are forced 
to contradict ourselves. On the one hand, that distinction 
between intuitive and all other knowledge cannot be 
abolished: on the other, it is quite impossible to maintain 
that, in so far as I am conscious of an object, I am un- 
conscious of it. Yet this is what follows from our conclusion 
that consciousness has itself no knowledge of its object. A 
knowledge of its object there may indeed be accompanying 
consciousness ; but this knowledge is transcendent. The 
only knowledge forbidden is that which consciousness claims 
exclusively to possess, and which is suggested by the word 
itself. Thus in so far as I am conscious of an object, I am 
unconscious of it, whatever other knowledge I have of it. 
Now, if it were possible to alter the nature of the act so that 
it should not be an act of knowledge, we could escape the 
contradiction. In fact the contradiction shows us that this 
is what we cannot do, that whatever the act of being con- 
scious be, and however different from all other acts, that 
unique act must be an act of knowledge. Let us then accept 
this alternative, and endeavour to explicate its consequences. 

Now, since the very act of being conscious is an act of 
knowledge, this knowledge is different from all transcendent 
knowledge in that it embraces or contains the reality—its 
object, and so far produces that reality, as consciousness is 
a condition of what is real for consciousness. Consciousness, 
in other words, implies an intuition of its object, an intuition 
that it is instrumental in effecting. Now, if we consider our 
former images, a and d, and this intuitive knowledge of them, 
we shall find there is still, for all difference, that function of 
knowledge that was revealed in the Transcendent Judgment 
—the affirming of reality, here the affirming-of-a-and-b-as- 
different-from-one-another. We saw (§ 2) that this judgment, 
useless as it seems, was at least a possibility ; now we see 
that it not only may, but must occur, wherever consciousness 
be. For consciousness is an act of knowledge, and therefore 
an act of judgment; and inasmuch as I am conscious of 
a and b as different from one another, and co-existent, I 
judge them to be different and co-existent, although this 
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judgment be unexpressed. Now, directly we admit that 
consciousness is this judging of reality, we discover an 
identical essence common to it and the transcendent judg- 
ment which likewise is the judging-of-some-reality. And 
this discernment of a common quality tends to draw us back 
to our former supposition, that consciousness contains two 
different functions. For if there be, both in it and the tran- 
scendent judgment, a judging of reality, must we not refer 
that production of reality, or part-production which con- 
sciousness implies, to some other function than judgment ? 
To make consciousness more than a mere judgment—to 
make it assume its own peculiar character—some fresh 
factor must surely be added to it, a factor the difference of 
which from judgment we see in this its part-production of 
reality. Thus we shall end in our former conclusion that 
the act of being conscious is complex, and that its unique 
act of being conscious is not an act of knowledge, while the 
knowledge involved with it is of the usual sort which fails 
to contain its object. This opposition of general and singular 
which we have thus set up in consciousness is a fallacy 
which Lotze has well explained. Wherever we reach the 
general, we find it hard not to oppose it to the particular. 
We take the general as a ‘‘ prius’’ to which the various 
concrete instances attach themselves. As the general will 
not explain the unique and individual nature of reality, we 
suppose that some other influence must co-operate with it. 
Thus we take the abstract form of the categoric judgment as 
a prius, and to reach the individual nature of consciousness 
we have to call to our aid another and different function. 
But it does not follow that there are two functions in 
consciousness, because an abstract form of judgment fails 
to give a complete interpretation of its nature. Wherever 
there is individuality there is difference between the individual 
and the type it individualises, which occurs without destroy- 
ing its unity. What judgments could be more peculiar than 
the Hypothetic, Disjunctive, and Problematic? The first 
seems to be ever trying to become judgment rather than to 
be judgment. An arresting power lies in the ‘if,’ which 
restrains the protasis from becoming judgment, and likewise 
holds the apodosis in suspense till the protasis is freed. 
Shall we then conclude there are two functions at work— 
the one a judgment, the other a strange function which 
neutralises the first. Or again, let us consider the Disjunc- 
tive Judgment, which remains in eternal suspense between 
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two relations and affirms neither: or the Problematic Judg- 
ment, which is infected throughout with uncertainty. 
Are we to suppose that the uniqueness of these judgments 
is brought about through some other function than judgment? 
We must rather hold that the function in each case is one, 
and nothing besides its own unique act of judging; that 
we have brought to the interpretation of these types of 
judging the abstract form of judgment in general which has 
been reached by abstraction from their differences; and 
then we are surprised not to find the very differences we 
have abstracted and expect some other function to supply 
them. Thus we have to overcome this prejudice with 
regard to consciousness. We must regard its function as 
none other than an act of knowledge, something more, 
indeed, than an act of knowledge in the abstract, but 
nothing more than its own unique act of knowledge. But as 
often as we regard consciousness as possessing the form of 
knowledge or judgment in general, we shall be disposed to 
think that some function different from knowledge must 
combine with knowledge to produce consciousness. Or if it 
were true that ‘‘abstract universals’’ were a real prius 
subsisting as an eternal ‘‘archetype” of all the changing 
variety of sense, then we should have to set some other 
function to work in order to produce out of this phantom 
“world of ideas” the real world of experience. Thus the 
act which consciousness implies is not a complex act, but an 
altogether simple and unique act. But, lastly, we shall be 
prone to deny this again when we compare intuitive know- 
ledge with other knowledge and try to express the difference. 
For we cannot express it otherwise than in some such phrase 
as—that all other knowledge knows reality indeed categori- 
cally or problematically, but this knowledge alone contains 
the very reality that it knows; and this inevitably suggests 
that the act of containing is different from the act of 
knowing. 

§ 10. What is the meaning of reality in consciousness? I am 
conscious of a and } as real. In what sense am I conscious 
of their reality? a and b I suppose are the present appear- 
ances of realities that continue under some form when I am 
no longer conscious of them. But I am clearly not conscious 
of this continuing reality. I am only conscious of their 
reality in consciousness. This again is ambiguous. Reality 
in consciousness may mean what is a fact of its past history or 
of its unaccomplished future, but if so it is not anything of 
which I am conscious, but something of which I was or will 
be conscious. That a and ? are real in my consciousness 
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does not mean that a persistent reality underlies them, nor 
that they are real in past or future, but merely that I am 
conscious of a and bas real. And this reality is not anything 
above or beside a and } themselves. It is none other than 
these very images. Thus reality in consciousness means no 
more than presentation. Of any other reality, belonging to 
the images, I am not conscious. The universal nature of 
reality which is predicated of a and b draws these images into 
unity with all things, but of this I am not conscious: I 
cannot do more than transcendentally judge it. So, again, 
I mean nothing more by containing this reality than that I 
am conscious of it. Theverb, ‘to contain,’ sometimes better 
suggests the difference between the act of consciousness and 
other acts of judgment ; and this is all that I intend by using 
it and not to resolve this difference into anything simpler (§ 4). 

§ 11. Js the act the same as the object of consciousness? I am 
conscious of a and b. Here is suggested an opposition like 
that of general and singular which we have just criticised. 
For the act of being conscious—the ‘I am conscious’— 
seems abstract, universal, and persistent: and the object 
seems concrete, individual, and changeable. The concrete 
a and b give place to ¢ and d, and ¢ and d@ to others. And so 
we separate them and put on the one side a pure identical 
essence, on the other a variable object. Is not this the old 
mistake of hypostatising an abstraction and supposing it 
becomes concrete by the action of another element? 
This my consciousness is not abstract but concrete, 
inasmuch as I am conscious of @ and 0) and not of a 
mere object in general. Is it then anything different 
from a and 0; is it not these very images? Is not the 
belief that it is something which faces these images, 
distinct from them, as steadfast compared with their 
ceaseless flux as the bank to the river which flows beside it, 
is not this due, in the first place, to the recognition that, 
throughout the variety of objects which pass before me, 
there is something always the same; and, in the second 
place, tu the setting up of this unity underlying the object 
as a subject—a reality behind and distinct from the flow of 
its object? Let us then suppose that the act of being 
conscious is no such reality. ‘There are three ways in 
which we may regard it as identical with its object. 

§ 12. The supposition that the act of being conscious is the same 
as its individual object, ends in contradictions. Let us take an 
instance. I question whether 8 is P. I am conscious of 
this act of questioning; it follows that this act of being 
conscious is the same as this act of questioning. Again, this 
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act of being conscious is a judgment (§ 9); therefore a 
judgment and its opposite—a question—are the same 
reality. Now, though every question involves a judgment 
—for, without some basis of, at least, tacit affirmation, no 
question can be put—yet, wherein it is a question, therein 
it is an opposite of judgment. Lastly, it follows that this 
question is identical, not only with a judgment, but with an 
immanent judgment. Now it is easy to show that on theory 
a question is always transcendent, never immanent, and on 
practical grounds that a question is never put when its 
answer is already given in intuition. If then a question 
could by any possibility be a judgment, it would be a 
transcendent judgment. These contradictions can be added 
to by taking fresh cases. Suppose that I am conscious of a 
problematic or disjunctive judgment, my consciousness, 
Inasmuch as it is an intuitive, is a categorical judgment ; 
and this categorical judgment I must identify with the 
disjunctive or problematic judgment which is its object. 
But the difference between them cannot be overcome, nor 
can such an identity accompany it. This intuitive and 
categorical judgment is neither vexed by doubt nor by an 
alternative which it cannot overcome. 

Lastly, the final result of identifying my act of being 
conscious with the individual object of which I am conscious 
is the denial that there is any difference in the mode of my 
activity. Not only are all judgments, so far as they are 
contained in consciousness, reduced to one type of the 
intuitive and categorical, but every feeling of pleasure or 
pain, every act of will or desire, so far as I am conscious of 
it, is identical with the same intuitive act, and all are 
without difference among themselves. But, inasmuch as 
these differences will still break out in spite of our efforts to 
efface them, the assumption from which we started must be 
considered as refuted. 

§ 13. Supposition that the act of being conscious is its collective 
aggregate of objects, ends in contradictions. As the act of being 
conscious is not the individual object of which I am con- 
scious, neither is it the sum of all the objects of which I am 
conscious. For if my act of being conscious is no one of the 
objects which make up the total number presented to me, 
the fact that these objects are now taken collectively instead 
of singly will not prevent similar contradictions arising to 
the former. The impossibility of identifying an intuitive 
judgment with a question will not be lessened because we 
throw in also a problematic or disjunctive act and various 
qualitatively different sensations. Our conclusion would 
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then be that the act of being conscious is partly inter- 
rogative, partly disjunctive or problematic, and partly sen- 
sational. But the act of intuitively judging has no part of 
its intuitive act interrogative, or disjunctive, or problematic. 
Throughout, it is assertive, and not interrogative ; immanent, 
and not transcendent; decisive, and not halting between 
alternatives ; categorical, and not problematic. 

Lastly, the contradiction will not be a whit diminished by 
adding to the aggregate of present objects those which have 
been or which will be presented. 

The conclusion of this and the last paragraph is a 
generalisation from a few cases. Inasmuch as there are 
certain cases—cases of reflective knowledge—where we fall 
into obvious contradiction through identifying the act of 
being conscious with its object, we must hold that the act is 
different from its object in all cases. Otherwise we should 
have to resolve the act into its object in those cases where 
no obvious contradiction followed, and reinstate the act in 
others where it did ;—a wholly gratuitous assumption, and 
one which must regard the same persistent act as now one 
thing, now entirely different, merely because our capricious 
thought will have it so. 

§ 14. Supposition that the act of being conscious is some perma- 
nent quality or relation abstracted from its object ends likewise in 
contradiction, As we cannot explain my act of being con- 
scious as the concrete objects of which I am conscious, 
individually or collectively, we may think, inasmuch as the 
act seems changeless, abstract and identical at all times, 
that there is more probability about our present assumption 
that the act is some quality or relation implied in presenta- 
tions. Thus, as compared with our former assumption, we 
gain a persistent element, and, further, we need no longer 
identify the act with the whole of its object. The act, we 
suppose, is a universal ;—either a relation—a unity of the 
manifold—or some quality of the manifold which confers on 
it a persistent identity ;—its object, on the other hand, is 
both this universal and this singular changeable element to 
which it is united. Our problem now is, to abstract from 
the objects presented the act of intuitively judging. Let us 
return to the same instance of reflective knowledge. Suppose 
I am questioning whether a is A, and that I am conscious of 
this question or intuitively affirm it. Now we may univer- 
salise this individual question to any extent—we may 
abstract all the categories that belong to it—but we shall 
never find that one of them is an act of intuitively judging. 
A question, however generally we consider it, as long as it 
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remains itself, never becomes a judgment, nor can we 
abstract from a transcendent act, while it remains itself, 
an intuitive act. The universal character of a judgment 
which makes it a judginent can never be predicated of a 
question. Thus we have proved that the act of being con- 
scious cannot be identified with any general quality in its 
object. Is it then any relation of its object ;—is it a unity 
of the manifold of this sort ? Such unity or identity is based 
on, and relates the qualities which are identical. We have 
seen that these qualities are not the act of being conscious, 
but the supposition is that it may be the relation of identity 
between them. Now the subject is often taken to be the 
source of this and other relations but, I think, never itself a 
relation. The supposition is ridiculous. To suppose that a 
relation judges is like supposing that a taste sounds, or that 
a smell is coloured. But as some things seem ridiculous 
merely because they are new, let us try to find, as in former 
cases, some contradiction resulting from the supposition. 
IT am conscious of a and 0; and we will suppose of a relation 
of identity between a and b. This relation is my act of being 
conscious. In being conscious of this relation, I am only 
conscious of my act of being conscious over again. But as 
such self-knowledge is very different from a knowledge of 
identity, and consciousness of identity is not self-conscious- 
ness, our assumption must be considered to be refuted. 

What is true of this relation will be found to be true of all 
others: and the act of being conscious is neither any quality, 
nor any relation abstracted from its object. And, as it is no 
one of its individual objects nor the whole manifold of such 
objects (§ 12,13), we may regard this as proved, that the 
act of being conscious is distinct and underived from its 
object, however closely united to it. And the character 
of the act is such whether it is yours or mine, so long as you 
mean by the phrase what I do, or so long as there occurs in 
your mind an act of this character. 

§ 15: The act of being conscious is the subject exercising one of 
its functions. This is the conclusion to which we are now 
committed. Looking in consciousness, we found that the 
manifold of objects presented there are neither individually, 
collectively, nor abstractedly the act which is concerned 
about them. We express the distinct and unique nature of 
the act by saying, that it is the subject itself in one of its 
modes and states of acting. For the subject is the ‘I’ ; but 
what we have been considering is not the ‘I’ or subject in 
its highest abstraction, or in its complete character, but the 
subject as conscious—the ‘I am conscious’. And our experi- 
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ments have proved—that the subject persists in spite of the 
attempt to do away with its subjective character ;—persists 
at least as an act of being conscious, however the case may 
be with its other so called acts, and whether they can, or 
cannot be resolved into some modification of the object. 

We have then returned to the view which at first we were 
disposed to reject, but the grounds which led us to suppose 
it false are mistaken. Because the subject, as act of being 
conscious, seemed abstract, universal, persistent, and change- 
less, we thought that the view of it as a distinct reality was 
a fiction of metaphysicians who, as is the way with them, 
had hypostasised an abstraction. But the act of being 
conscious is only an “ abstract universal’ when we abstract 
it from its manifold and concrete objects, and—on the sup- 
position that the subject has other acts—from the other acts 
to which it is united. It is only persistent and changeless, 
so far as we abstract from the fact that it is exercised now 
upon one set of objects, now upon another, or so far as we 
regard the manner of its continuance—how in ceasing to 
condition one object it comes as continuously to condition 
another. This unity of the act and its object we call con- 
sciousness which is no mere act, but always an act of being 
conscious of an object. And two ways of conceiving con- 
sciousness alternate in our minds according as one side or 
the other of its unity is prominent. Sometimes we conceive 
of it as an act conferring an intensive reality upon its object ; 
sometimes as a little world in itselfi—a microcosm, Then it 
is the wonderful panorama of objects that pass through it, 
that it holds for a time, which we are thinking about. But 
distinct from this panorama, though in unity with it, and 
sustaining it, as, we suppose, the Universal Mind sustains 
the universe, there is always this simple ultimate act of being 
conscious, so little and obscure that we can scarce detect it, 
so important that without it the whole panorama would fall 
to pieces. 

§ 16. Summary of the argument. I have sought to show 
that Consciousness, when we abstract it from the other acts 
combined with it, is nothing less than a judgment ; and that 
it is a unique judgment. Further, that in its uniqueness as 
an act of judging it is simple or uncompounded and un- 
analysable. But I have not intended to imply that 
Consciousness as a whole is simple. For Consciousness 
is a union of act and object. As an act it is simple; as 
a union of act and object it is complex. The whole is a 
judgment—an act of judging united to its object, and whose 
object is altogether contained in the whole. This judgment, 
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besides its object, contains also the difference between its act 
and its object. Here is shown its contrast with the Trans- 
cendent Judgment. The Transcendent Judgment is not a 
union of act and object. It neither contains its object, nor 
the difference between its act and its object. It merely 
judges-its-object (see Minp No. 59, ‘‘The Antinomy of 
Thought”). But there is a fundamental unity between 
these widely contrasted judgments. Hach is a judgment— 
an act concerned about an object different from its act ; and, 
as an act, each is a simple reality. Thus Judgment, uni- 
versally as an act, is such a simple reality. Lastly, I 
think I have proved that this mysterious something—the 
Subject—cannot be resolved into any association of presen- 
tations, nor into any one of them, nor be derived by abstrac- 
tion from them, so far at least as the act of being conscious 
is concerned, which is a genuine function of the subject. 

§ 17. The act of being conscious, an element in a whoie. I 
will add in conclusion a few remarks upon the nature of the 
concrete judgment of which this act is an element. When 
we analyse any such judgment we recognise that, on the one 
hand, there is something presented, and, on the other, an 
act which transcends presentation. But there is a third 
constituent not apparent at first—an act which is concerned 
about the presentation. Hach of these two acts, regarded 
abstractedly and apart from the concrete judgment in which 
they are united, is itself an act of judging, and nothing less 
or simpler. Thus an ordinary concrete judgment is not a 
union of ideas and presentations, not like reality a union of 
singular and universal, but is a union of an immanent and 
transcendent judgment. A presentation is not a judgment ; 
a universal is not a judgment; the union of both is not a 
judgment. A presentation is an object of an immanent 
judgment ; a universal—if it means a unity of the manifold 
—is an object of a transcendent judgment, since the manifold 
is not completely presented. As there is an act which judges 
presentations, so there is an act which judges universals and 
all objects not presented. The concrete judgment combines 
both acts, and contains also the object of one of them. Thus 
analysis reveals three ultimate constituents at least of the 
concrete judgment of which two are elements and no further 
analysable—(1) An intuitive act which conditions the 
presentation and maintenance of the reality its object ; 
(2) The object or objects presented; (3) A transcendent 
act which judges-an-object without presenting or affecting 


it in any way. 

















IV.—ARNOLD GEULINCX AND HIS WORKS. 


By Professor J. P. N. Lan. 


[Under title of ‘‘Arnold Geulincx u. die Gesammtausgabe seiner 
Werke,” this article (cp. Minp No. 61, p. 160) originally appeared in 
the Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie, iv. 1. The rendering here given (with 
consent of all thé interested parties) will not only make Geulinex, for 
the first time, really known to English readers, but may also, it is hoped, 
help to secure an ampler recognition for Prof. Land’s labours in preparing 
the forthcoming collective edition of the philosopher’s works. Vol. i. will 
appear at midsummer, to be followed by ii. and iii. at intervals of a 


year.—EDIToR. | 


SincE Brucker’s time the name of Arnold Geulincx has been 
well known to every student of philosophy in connexion with 
the doctrine of Occasionalism. The Flemish thinker was 
prevented by the unfavourable circumstances of his time and 
by his early death from gaining his rightful place among 
the coryphaei of modern philosophy ; still, his importance 
has now become more and more recognised, at least in Ger- 
many. Within the last years, many monographs have ap- 
peared dealing with various points of his doctrine, and with 
his relations to Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. His 
writings, meanwhile, have long been so rare that hardly any- 
one can have seen them all together, and, till a short time 
ago, no more was known of the circumstances of his life 
than was contained in the meagre notice of Paquot (1768). 
The Biographie Nationale of the Royal Belgian Academy ! 
merely added to this some erroneous fancies. Now, how- 
ever, by the diligence of Victor Vander Haeghen and Abbé 
G. Monchamp, we are much better instructed as to the first 
three quarters of his history. The former of these writers 
has also definitively settled nearly everything that con- 
cerns the bibliography of his author.2. Something remained 
to be discovered as to Geulincx’ last years, during which he 
taught at Leyden and wrote his systematic works. This I 
have myself extracted from the archives of our town and 


1T, vii., col. 691-3, Art. by Reusens. 

2 Vander Haeghen, Geulincx ; Etude sur sa Vie, sa Philosophie et ses 
Ouvrages, Gand, 1886. [See Minp xiii. 298.] M. Vander Haeghen is the 
worthy son of a bibliographic expert 

Monchamp, Histoire du Cartésianisme en Belgique, Bruxelles et Saint 
Trond, 1886. 
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university. I now feel pretty confident that any further 
information we may obtain will be owing to some lucky 
chance. After a fourteen years’ search, I have, moreover, 
succeeded in getting together the complete material for a 
collected edition of Geulincx’ writings. The printing of them 
will begin in the autumn of this year (1890), with the help 
of what remains of the Spinoza-fund. I am, accordingly, in 
a position to lay before the reader the following account, 
first of the man himself, and then of the forthcoming publi- 
cation of his writings. 


Geulincx (the ew is pronounced as oe) was baptised in 
Antwerp on the 31st of January, 1624 (not 1625). He was the 
eldest son of the town’s messenger of Brussels. His parents 
were fairly well-to-do burgher people. Of their four younger 
children we know the names and the dates of baptism ; 
also that one son learned painting under the renowned 
Jordaens, and died in his thirtieth year, leaving a widow. 
Arnold, as may be conjectured, studied his triviwm with the 
Augustine friars, who, next to the Jesuits, possessed most 
Latin schools in the Southern Netherlands. He went to 
the University of Louvain in 1640 or 1641, and was received 
into the ‘ Lily’ Paedagogiwm. In the four Paedagogia, at 
that time, nine months were first spent on logic, then eight 
on physics and metaphysics—all according to Aristotle. The 
last quarter of the philosophical course of two years was 
devoted to repetition. Ethics was taken on Sundays and 
holidays. All through, the students had to take part in dis- 
putations. The arrangement of the course of instruction, 
as we see, was the traditional Peripatetic one. The practice, 
especially in the matter of theses, was much freer than one 
would have thought likely; seeing that the country, both 
ecclesiastically and politically, held so fast to the old order. 
Even here, influences from the humanism and scientific 
movement of the time could not be prevented from forcing 
their way among the scholastic traditions. Of course, the 
necessary respect for form had to be observed ; but, under 
this condition, occasions were continually presenting them- 
selves for the introduction of novelties. Acquaintance with 
Stoicism and Epicureanism was obtained through the philo- 
logists, Justus Lipsius and Erycius Puteanus. Mathema- 
ticians and students of medicine could least of all withhold 
their interest from the newer positive discoveries. Under 
these and other such influences there had appeared, before 
1638, the Augustinus of the theologian Jansenius, a Dutch- 
man; and, although his publisher, Libertus Fromondus, 
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took side with the antagonists of Cartesianism, that book, 
expressing as it did a widespread conviction, showed how 
deep the opposition to Aristotle and Scholasticism had long 
since gone. In later years, the learned adherents of Jan- 
senius and of Descartes were mostly the same men ; and we 
have every reason to suppose that Geulincx’ occupation with 
that Augustinian theology prepared the way for his going 
over in his mature years to the reformed confession. For 
the development of his views, it is of special importance to 
note that one of his teachers in philosophy, Gulielmus 
Philippi, was a zealous Cartesian ; declaring himself such, 
by his writings, as late as 1661-4, in a way that drew 
down the final condemnation of the new doctrine from the 
University. Gerard van Gutschoven, Philippi’s colleague 
in the medical faculty, was even a personal friend of the 
French master, and no less frankly attached to his philosophy. 

Geulincx took the degree of Licentiate in Arts with great 
distinction in 1643 (ten years later he calls himself Doctor 
of Philosophy). He next studied theology for a time, and 
gained the like degree of Licentiate (on account of his age 
not before 1649). As a profession, however, at least at first, 
he chose the department of philosophical instruction. In 
1646 he obtained a place in his Paedagogium. As one of 
the two Professores secundarw he had to give readings in the 
afternoon, especially upon a part of the Organon, with the 
books De Coelo and De Generatione et Corruptione, the 
Meteorologica, the Sphaera of Joh. de Sacrobosco, and Arith- 
metic ; also to preside at disputations. He was soon highly 
esteemed as an intelligent and ready lecturer; and in 
December 1652, when he had just been promoted to the 
grade of primarius, he was entrusted with the treatment of 
the so-called Quaestiones quodlibeticae. These were no 
longer in his time a dialectical tourney among several 
magistri, but discussions by a single magister on questions 
of general interest. The themes, as it appears, were pro- 
posed to the disputant a short time beforehand ; and he had 
to develop with intelligence and in agreeable form the 
reasons for and against. On this occasion it was asked, 
among other things, whether those who are busied with the 
sciences ought preferably to occupy themselves with the 
older or with the newer writers; whether riches, or the 
poverty usual in his state, is most profitable to a scholar ; 
whether women should be admitted to philosophical dis- 
courses ; whether it becomes well-behaved youths always to 
dress in the fashion; whether it is advisable to set good 
liquor before friends who come to pay you a visit ; and gener- 

15 
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ally every sort of question that could serve for the instruc- 
tion or entertainment of an academical society. The inten- 
tion evidently was to provide for a festive assembly of 
teachers and scholars a few hours of intellectual amusement. 
Geulincx had a faculty of ornate and witty expression suit- 
able to the occasion; but he had also very much ‘at heart 
which he was desirous to commend, at least by hints, to the 
serious consideration of his hearers. In an allegorical intro- 
ductory address, he opened a criminal session, in the name 
of supreme reason, upon the corrupters of science, who take 
the likeness for the thing, who do not hesitate to represent 
the world as ordered in the way we should like, or who pre- 
sume to set up axioms, rules and whole systems according 
to their own good pleasure. Instead of their brain-cobwebs, 
an improved logic, with geometry and empirical science, 
ought to be studied ; and then the attempt might be made 
at scientific explanation of what is given. Also in the little 
discourses on the questions proposed for dispute, there is 
many a stroke disclosing Geulincx’ own thought upon 
far weightier matters and his low estimate of official science. 
The whole series, which occupied several sittings, must 
have been listened to both by friends and opponents with 
the closest attention. It was forthwith printed at Antwerp, 
with the author’s coat of arms, bearing the device serio et 
candide, on the title page. It also stirred up the conserva- 
tive party in the University to active measures. Within a 
few days after the academic ceremony, the professor of 
medicine, Plempius (of Amsterdam), dispatched a circular 
letter to his colleagues soliciting a declaration against Carte- 
sianism. Such a declaration he in fact received only from 
four theologians and one jurist. He had it printed in the 
appendix to the third edition of his Fundamenta Medicinae 
(1654); and with that he had to content himself. The 
letter does not mention Geulincx and his discourses ; nor is 
the tone of the six opinions marked by any special animosity. 
Against the new philosophy are alleged, first, various theo- 
logical and pedagogical scruples. Then the attack is directed 
in particular upon its repetition of long outworn thoughts of 
Democritus and Epicurus ; its unjustified paradoxes ; its re- 
currence to God as the cause when at a loss for any other. 
Behind this enumeration of grievances, the chief motive of 
the protest lay unexpressed. If philosophical reform was 
allowed to break in, the consequences, it was felt, -were 
beyond all certain reckoning. Stability of school, church and 
social order were threatened. It was natural that good sub- 
jects and Catholics should be anxious; and their anxiety 
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formed a resisting power which, now that Geulincx had 
publicly challenged it with such freedom of heart, constantly 
worked against him in secret. In no long time, it was 
destined to bring him down. Meanwhile, he was Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts! from March to September, 1654, and 
therefore still had the majority in that Faculty on his side. 
As one of the two primarii in the Paedagogium he had to 
deliver lectures in the morning-hours on the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, the Categories and the Analytics, the Physics, 
with the books On the Soul and the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
Even his opponents did not at all points swear in the name 
of this master; and he would not fail to interpose critical 
remarks of his own. So late as September, 1657, he was 
examiner along with four others for the degree of Licentiate 
in Arts. He was even designated for a canonry of the 
cathedral of Aix, but was not allowed to take possession of 
it ; ostensibly because he did not succeed in proving the 
legitimacy of his parents’ birth. The reason may have been 
that the earlier church-registers of Antwerp were incom- 
plete—which, after all the troubles in the Netherlands, would 
have been nothing extraordinary. Such a circumstance 
would be seized upon in influential quarters as a pretext for 
taking care that at least no ecclesiastical office fell to the 
dreaded innovator. Having kept him out of the canonry, 
his enemies were soon after to succeed, unexpectedly, in 
putting an end to his position at the University, and also to 
his residence in Louvain. 

What really enabled them to strike the decisive blow in 
legal form is not stated in the official record. An earlier 
conjecture, in a first essay of mine on the fortunes of 
Geulinex,? has been in part overthrown by a later discovery. 
With our present knowledge, it is now possible to put 
together the following circumstances. At the end of the 
year, 1658, in which he was deprived of his office, Geulincx 
married, in Leyden, a relation of his mother. His parents 
had come to Louvain to reside with their son in 1649, 
and the Susanna Strickers who afterwards became his wife 
may have come thither, from Weert near Antwerp, either 
on a visit or to help his mother, Mary Strickers, or after 
her death in order to act as housekeeper. In any case, 
her cousin had fallen in love with her. Before making her 


1 Among the five Deans of the University he is mentioned in the last 
place. The higher Faculties were those of Theology, of Canon and Civil 
Law as separate departments, and of Medicine. 

2 Dealt with by Dr. Spruyt in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil., iii., 503. 
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his wife, he would have to seek permission to retain his 
office in the University. Since he had been proposed for 
election as canon of the cathedral, he must have received 
minor orders—which, as is known, do not bind to celi- 
bacy. His teacher Philippi, who was Canon of Bruges, had 
been in similar case. On his marriage in 1630, Philippi had 
been empowered by the Council of Brabant (the highest 
court of justice in the country) to retain his professorship of 
philosophy at Louvain, though such permission was to be 
confined to him. Still, Geulincx may have thought that, 
as there was no insuperable canonical hindrance to his 
marriage, and as an exception from the rule had been allowed 
in favour of his elder colleague, he might himself expect the 
like treatment. But this was in the eyes of the academical 
conservatives a very great scandal. Their following had 
certainly been growing stronger within the last years ; and 
they were able to convince the majority of the members 
of Faculties that it was high time to put a stop to the over- 
weening doings of the young neologist. The legal question, 
however, still remained open, and what its settlement would 
be was doubtful ; the strength of the reforming party also could 
not prudently be underestimated. Accordingly the surest 
way was, after the manner of clerical tradition, to settle the 
affair in secret as quickly as possible, and, without alleging 
motives, to put the friends of the accused at once face to 
face with the accomplished fact. Geulincx lodged a protest 
with the Council of Brabant, and obtained an injunction 
allowing him to retain his office provisionally. He may 
nevertheless have soon perceived that convictions such as 
his could not permanently be maintained in the academical 
circle of Louvain. Accordingly, while it was still spring, he 
betook himself to Leyden. He had little or no pecuniary 
means. Paquot will have it that his property was distrained 
by creditors. By none of his opponents is any dishonour- 
able conduct laid to his charge. 


The national University of Holland had always owed a 
considerable part of its fame to emigrants from the south. 
Scholars of any reputation who could not accommodate them- 
selves to the Catholic government were readily received, and, 
if they joined the Reformed Church established in Holland, 
were given official posts as teachers. As to this, the decision 
rested with the Curatorium—a body which commonly con- 
sisted of four distinguished men representing the sovereign 
Provincial States, of the Burgomaster of the town, and of a 
secretary. It was thus a thoroughly political body. The 
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interests it had at heart were freedom of instruction and 
the prosperity of the University —but, no less, external peace 
among the parties in course of formation and the education 
of citizens qualified to be of service to State and Church. 
The religious passions of the multitude and the pretensions 
of the Church-courts—the so-called class-assemblies of 
preachers in each district—had at the same time to be con- 
stantly regarded. At present the aristocrats of the towns 
sat at the helm under the guidance of De Witt. Themselves 
not disinclined to freer views, they had yet, with the best 
intentions, to avoid giving room for violent changes. If they 
had completely disregarded the ecclesiastically-minded, they 
would have endangered both their own position and the 
preservation of the existing state of things, which, on the 
whole, gave satisfaction. They might easily provoke that 
new rising of the Orange party, allied with the clericals, 
which threatened them in those days. The adherents of the 
then existing order included Spinoza, who championed its 
principles in his political and theologico-political tractates, 
and was in friendly relations with the leading statesmen, so 
far as was permitted to a burgher and an excommunicated 
Jew. This, indeed, belongs to a somewhat later time; 
but from 1654 to 1672 things remained generally the 
same. From these circumstances the relations between 
Geulincx and the University at which he now presented 
himself become explicable. In the highest places of the 
State there was no disinclination to moderate Cartesians. 
These were indeed natural allies of the ruling political order. 
The rulers, however, were not sufficiently firm in their seats 
to venture openly to recognise Cartesians as such. Senators 
who, from scientific interest, would willingly have done all 
that was in their power, could only take the risk upon them- 
selves with the necessary precautions. Now that the new doc- 
trine had for years been a constant apple of contention among 
the students, the supreme government itself had in 1656, after 
many unsuccessful attempts at settlement, very strictly for- 
bidden all mixture of theological and philosophical matters ; 
but without wishing to interfere with the freedom of philo- 
sophising. It was expressly ordered that teachers should 
keep within the limits of the received mode of instruction. 
The books of Descartes were excluded. According to the 
intention of that ordinance there remained open to those of 
another way of thinking only the press and opposition at 
disputations—under the condition that they expressed them- 
selves temperately. In truth, to the learned whose intellec- 
tual needs were fully satisfied, by the ecclesiastical doctrine, 
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by natural science or by philology, the new philosophy 
in the main appeared nothing but a troublesome intruder. 
Scholasticism tempered by humanism was, they thought, 
sufficient for the preliminary mental discipline of unripe 
youth. To what purpose, instead of keeping them to solid 
and profitable professional studies, let them involve them- 
selves in the endless doubts and controversies of contemporary 
thinkers? And this at the expense of that harmony and 
settled conviction without which a successful activity in the 
service of the civil and ecclesiastical order was not to be ex- 
pected? Afterall, the independent pretensions of philosophy 
had only been allowable in pre-Christian antiquity. For us, 
the most important questions had been settled once for all by 
the Gospel. At least in the universities then, let the tradi- 
tionally guaranteed material for the formal strengthening of 
the judgment be still retained. If to one or another the 
philosophical impulse allowed no rest, let him wait till the 
age of manhood; there would be no objection then to his 
making what attempt he could to speculate for himself. 
How long the nature of things would endure such an artifi- 
cial seclusion of the school from life, these cautious people 
did not care. The ‘ Philosophical Faculty,’ as it was pleased 
to call itself, was almost depressed to the level of a higher 
boys’ school ; but, in compensation, it got rid of a heavy re- 
sponsibility. We must not blame this too much. The 
growing philosophy was as yet too little developed to admit 
of its ends, its means and its dangers being so well surveyed 
as those old ones that had lived their life. A case in some 
respects parallel is the rivalry between classics and modern 
literature at the present day. The instruction into which 
it was proposed to introduce the Cartesian philosophy was, 
after all, principally propedeutic ; and the pedagogues of 
the time might well regard it very much as those of to-day 
regard the substitution of some literature that is now in 
process of development for classical culture. Thus it came 
about that even the three representatives of the philosophical 
branches in the Leyden faculty thought as Cartesians with- 
out being willing to teach in the same spirit. The moralist, 
Bornius, an adroit man of the world, whom Heydanus calls 
a Cartesian in disguise, came forward in his opening address 
of 1653 in the character of an eclectic, but recommended 
for beginners the tried conductor, Aristotle. De Raei, lec- 
turing on physics, where it was already the accepted pro- 
cedure to keep facts and explanations apart, could better 
afford to present modern theories as the more probable. 
The third philosophical representative of the faculty, 
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Adriaan Heereboord, declared himself, in physics, on the 
side of the moderns. He was, however, a strict adherent 
of the Reformed Church, for whom philosophy was subordi- 
nated, as Hagar, to the theological Sarah ; and, in his logic, 
he kept to the official leading-strings of Burgersdyck. To 
this man especially, Geulincx and his endeavours after 
philosophical reform must have been an annoyance; the 
more, if he already knew that Geulincx had a way of 
opposing his own philosophy as Christian to the heathen 
Peripatetic philosophy. Not until after Heereboord’s death 
was the Southerner to succeed in conquering a post at the 
University. 

It is remarkable that the true head of the party of progress 
was a theologian—the wealthy preacher and _ professor, 
Abraham Heydanus. The influence of this humane and 
cultivated churchman with the Curatorium and the govern- 
ment had already effected the nomination of his well-known 
colleague Coccejus, and had brought about many a softening 
of the decrees carried through by the conservatives. From 
the beginning to the end of our thinker’s activity at Leyden, 
Heydanus was his protector and benefactor. Through him 
it, no doubt, was that Geulincx immediately went over to 
Protestantism. (The original attestation has been lost with 
the church-registers of the time.) On the 7th of May, 1658, 
he was matriculated by the Rector ; it is noted that he had 
a household of his own. At the little open spot mentioned 
(Garenmarkt), and, as may be conjectured, in the same 
house, his bride Susanna Strickers was living with her 
mother when, towards the end of November, he had his name 
inscribed with hers in the register of mixed marriages. On 
the 8th of December she became his wife. The witnesses 
named are her mother and Geulincx’ brother-in-law to be, 
Sebastiaan van den Bosch. The family therefore was not 
opposed to the union, and probably had only gone with 
Geulincx to Holland on account of this, without join- 
ing him in his change of religion. The two members of the 
family who were present may have returned home at once. 
Perhaps that is the reason why no further trace of it is 
found. If, as may have been the case, the deceased father 
of the bride was the Arnoldus Strix or Strickers who had 
stood godfather at Geulincx’ baptism, that would have been 
an additional ground of scandal for the opponents of the 
marriage when it was first planned at Louvain. 

To commend himself in his new surroundings as a man 
of learning, Geulincx had taken the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine on the 16th of September. That he intended to 
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practise as a physician is at least doubtful; on the other 
hand a Medicina contracta is found among the transcribed 
volumes of lectures of which we shall have to speak later. 
From having been shortly before a celebrated faculty pro- 
fessor, Geulincx now, at first, found himself forced to depend 
on the proceeds of private lessons in subjects that were 
little in demand, and on the bounty of his patron Hey- 
danus. An obstacle to his making way as a teacher was his 
Latin, formerly much admired. On the models furnished 
by Louvain, he had acquired a florid and somewhat man- 
nered style, disdained in Leyden as unclassical. A native 
of Brabant and a man of sanguine temperament, his 
address had a certain exaggeration unpleasing to the simpler 
and sedater Dutch. Besides, he had been dismissed from 
his office on grounds that were not correctly known, and 
had come thither as a resourceless fugitive. To proceed at 
once to set up a household under such circumstances might 
seem to many a proof of unpardonable lightness of mind. 
Was it certain that such a man’s change of religion had been 
seriously considered ? Had not the good pastor been de- 
ceived? So many foreign fugitives had met with a recep- 
tion better than their deserts in the hospitable republic ; and 
this had in no long time become manifest. Geulincx was 
accordingly almost everywhere received with reserve. This 
reserve and the ill-will and the calumnies of certain people, 
he was less likely than others to escape. In spite of all, 
there was discernible in the man a not insignificant force of 
mind, that might make of him a dangerous rival. Without 
good counsel and patience, he could not hope to reach his aim. 

In the spring of 1659, and not till then, the academical 
Senate imparted to him the right to hold collegia, or private 
lectures before more than one hearer. This was, no doubt, 
in recognition of his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
presidency at public disputations within the university- 
building was granted by the Curators upon approbation of 
the Faculty ; but not until late in the autumn. (Heereboord 
was not there, being at the time under ecclesiastical censure 
for having been found drunk in the public street.) The 
proviso was made that he should keep strictly within Peri- 
patetic limits, and that the consent should always be re- 
vocable. He was also expressly refused all claim to further 
concessions. When in the following year he nevertheless 
made bold to apply anew for permission to deliver unpaid 
public lectures, Heereboord was again at his post, and he 
got for answer a refusal, together with a withdrawal of the 
permission previously granted. The decision, however, was 
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not officially communicated till four months afterwards. 
For the rest, it was the habit of the Dutch regents to comply 
with public opinion or with the stronger party by severe 
decrees, and then, by carrying them out as mildly as possible, 
to shelter those who were aimed at. In June, 1661, the 
right of public instruction without title or payment was 
granted to yet another Peripatetic, of the ordinary stamp, 
David Stuart. Eight days after, Geulincx’ worst anta- 
gonist, Heereboord, died, and he could again try to get a 
hearing from the Curators. 

This time he began by writing his Logica fundamentis 
suis, a quibus hactenus collapsa fuerat, restituta. For the 
dedication, the Supreme Council rewarded him, in August, 
1662, with seventy gulden and a poorly paid Readership. 
The intention of the Council was doubtless to open a back- 
door for that new philosophy which, in presence of the 
dominant prejudices and the existing regulations, they dared 
not bring into the foreground. By this means they hoped 
to content many students and their advocates, and to pre- 
vent the University from falling behind the times. Who- 
ever was offended had at any rate the consolation that David 
Stuart was raised to the rank of Professor extraordinarius. 
The received logic thereby kept its precedence, and was 
not to lose it in case of further promotions. Yet 
Geulincx’ appointment was, after all earlier measures, a 
considerable event. For the first time, a philosophical 
chair in the University was assigned to an independent 
thinker; and it was granted at the very moment when 
he had shown that the Peripatetic clause in his installa- 
tion could be to him nothing but a dead letter. This was 
attested anew by his inaugural address of the 14th Octo- 
ber, De removendis parergis et nitore conciliando disciplinis. 
Without mentioning the scouted name of Descartes, he 
delivered strokes pointed with wit against the chief faults of 
the old method—the widely expatiating introductions, the 
premature discussions upon deeper questions, all the his- 
torical and rhetorical rubbish with which the simplest things 
were heaped over and obscured. Through such evil circum- 
stances, logic had fallen into contempt with many. Others 
held that innate thinking powers enabled them pretty well 
to dispense with it. And yet logic was nothing less than 
the science of the intellect, and, as such, of far more moment 
than even mathematical and physical inquiries. ‘Sed 
generosae mentes,” ran the conclusion of the address, “ ex- 
solvunt se istis praejudiciis; malunt secum quam cum corpore 
versarl. Et hisce logicam placere necessum est ; sed genui- 
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nam logicam, nam in spuriam illam merito debacchantur ; 
illa mihi juxta ac illis invisa semper erit.”” With such an 
outspoken declaration did the new prelector stand forth 
against the old School—still excessively powerful. And in 
that place, as Geulincx knew, he had nothing to expect, in 
face of its enmity and the indifference of most of those who 
despised it, but permanent poverty and neglect. Yet, if, like 
the Professores ordinarii, he had chosen to make a few 
dexterous concessions, he possessed talent enough to secure 
for himself a more brilliant lot, as they had so excellently 
succeeded in doing. Unlike them, however, he was a man 
of character, and awaited his victory from truth and supreme 
reason. For the moment he did not seem to have miscal- 
culated. After a few months he could, without hindrance, 
open disputations upon physical and ethical subjects. In 
the summer of 1663 the dedication of the Methodus inveniendi 
argumenta was rewarded by the Curators with sixty gulden. 
This was followed by an increase of stipend in the autumn 
of 1664. In the succeeding year there was a new edition of 
the Louvain Quaestiones quodlibeticae under the more clas- 
sical title of Saturnalia. Geulincx’ Latin was now choicer 
than it had been at Louvain ; the contents of the book were 
adapted to the ways of thought of republican and protestant 
readers ; elucidations were also added to a part of the intro- 
duction. The book was dedicated to a nobleman of Zealand; 
and from the dedication we learn that this nobleman’s nephew 
had lived in Geulincx’ house as a pupil since his appointment 
three years before. 

The first tractate on Ethics appeared at the same time. 
This brought Geulincx an honorarium of thirty gulden. It 
was also the cause of his being raised to the rank of /’ro- 
fessor extraordinarius. He did not, with the step in aca- 
demical precedence, gain an increase of stipend; but instead 
of this he was granted free residence in the States-College 
or national boarding-house for theologians. The post of 
Sub-regent of that establishment was then vacant, and the 
number of alumni so small that there was no haste in filling 
it up. To hand it over entirely to an enlightened innovator 
was more than could be ventured on in face of the clericals ; 
especially as the College had acquired a dubious reputation 
in the Remonstrant quarrels of half-a-century before, even 
falling under the suspicion of being a hot-bed of Catholicism. 
Geulincx, therefore, had to be satisfied with the family-resi- 
dence that stood empty. In return for it he may have given 
some services as Repetent. Many members of the foundation 
would have occasion to take part in disputations under him. 
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For the third time he had to deliver an academical address. 
This time he chose for a theme the contempt into which 
even the most precious things fall among men when they 
think them too well known. Especially is this true, as he 
proceeded to set forth, of our own reason, whose utterances 
are far less regarded than the shows of sense and fantasy ; 
although these have their source in the bodily life, radically 
foreign to the soul, and can only darken the knowledge of 
our self and of its true interests. Here is the key to Geu- 
linex’ whole view of philosophy. The dualism of mind and 
body is for him a determined fact. What he proposed was 
to develop the mental life from its own principles, inde- 
pendently of all that may be outside, and to bring it into 
settled order. Hence he conceives of physics as a merely 
hypothetical explanation of what is given in perception. 
Logic and metaphysics, on the other hand, have to lay their 
foundations in indubitable facts, and thereby to prepare for 
an apodictically certain ethics. Natural science he claims 
to have treated as rationally as possible, in attachment to 
experimental research ; but he devotes himself by preference 
to the sciences of mind. In these there is no need to wait 
for isolated indications from the external world, but ever- 
present reason gives the securest direction for the guid- 
ance of life conformably to its demands. And ethical science 
was not for Geulincx merely the business of the learned 
classes. Besides continuing his ethical and physical dispu- 
tations, and immediately opening others upon the founda- 
tions of metaphysics, he translated his first ethical tractate 
into the language of the country. The translation is a model 
of Flemish style ; already to be remarked in the charming 
preface with which he seizes the occasion for commending 
this work also to the Curators.! 


1 The little book is extremely rare, and has escaped the notice of M. 
Vander Haeghen, who only knows the citations from it in Bontekoe’s 
first edition of the complete Latin Hthica. This is why he says (p. 211): 
“Tes notes flamandes de Geulinex sont pleines de mots francais, con- 
formément 4 usage de son temps (Voir, p. ex., Hth. tr. i., sect. 2, § 11, 
n. 2).” The passage he has hit upon is one that Geulinex himself intro- 
duces as follows :—‘“I will here alter the languages a little, in case any- 
one should be more accustomed to the courtly or school-speech (as they 
call it), and should apprehend this better ; for it is necessary that every 
one should rightly understand what is said. To use that speech properly, 
I must stick together bits of different languages: that is the fashion. 
Having got through with this, I will again, as becomes a good fellow- 
countryman, proceed plainly, and without cireumlocution.” Then follows 
the parody of that ornate mode of speech full of foreign words. It is 
even printed differently from the rest of the text. Bontekoe, who did 
not understand the sarcasm, transcribed the passage as simply a supple- 
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They had already given him permission to deliver ethical 
lectures (Feb., 1667), and had raised his stipend to 700 
gulden. Whether, in exchange, he had to give up his resi- 
dence in the College is uncertain. It was not until the late 
autumn of 1668 that the Peripatetic Spinaeus was installed 
as Sub-regent. No compensation was then assigned to the 
temporary resident. Nor was Geulincx invited to a Uni- 
versity-feast in honour of Spinaeus and others who had 
been newly nominated. His well-wishers did not feel en- 
titled to attempt anything which, to no purpose, would 
have called forth lively opposition. Yet they put in his way 
what they could. For example, the President of the Col- 
legium Oratorium, George Hornius, having long been absent 
on account of a mental malady, Geulincx received the charge 
of conducting the exercises. The definite appointment was 
made as late as the lst of June, 1669; but possibly Geu- 
lincx had already begun with the exercises in private. We 
have still, at least, the notes of his lectures under the above 
title (Collegium Oratorium). They were even published 
towards the end of the century at Amsterdam. 

Geulinex was yet only forty-five years old; but now the 
remaining days of his life were numbered. He was not, like 
Spinoza—who, born nearly nine years after him, reached 
about the same age—snatched away by an insidious disease. 
Quite unexpectedly he was to fall a victim, along with many 
of his colleagues—among them Coccejus—to one of those 
plagues by which the town, as late as the seventeenth century, 
was often desolated. The descriptions of the medical eye- 
witnesses are unintelligible to the physicians of to-day, and 
the nature of the disease cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Some think it was typhus; others that it was a 
particularly bad kind of malaria. Melancholy experience 
keeps us still familiar with both diseases at the present day, 
though within a smaller circuit. From July to November, 
1669 there died, among others, the chief magistrate of the 
town, four ruling burgomasters, more than half the council, 
and, in sum, two or three hundred persons every week, 
mostly of the better-to-do classes. The academical lectures 
could not recommence till the 21st of November—instead of 
immediately after the dog-days. The day before they began, 
the venerable Heydanus delivered in the theological audit- 


ment to the text, without the introduction belonging to it. The trans- 
lator of 1691, De Reus, whose language M. Vander Haeghen extols as 
much purer, rather gives the impression of a stiff and timid purist. For 
his inaccurate rendering he deserves the blame with which the Belgian 
scholar visits him at p. 167. 
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orium an introductory discourse in which he mentioned for 
honourable remembrance his own wife and many a friend 
and official colleague. The University had lost, among 
others, two philosophers. One was David Stuart, who 
had just repaired to Paris and was about to be operated 
upon by a Parisian expert for the stone. With him 
perished “‘copiosa illa logicae artis supellex, et distinc- 
tionum innumerabilium apparatus, et 2clecticae philo- 
sophiae quam promittebat, spes omnis quam ostentabat ”’ 
So that even the erudition-crammed representative of the 
official logic had not remained quite untouched by the 
movement of the time. The other death was that of 
our Geulincx—“ ille quidem ingenio felix et eloquio disertus, 
ut nisi paupertas (illa quidem bonae mentis mater, sed 
magnum, ne emergant qui cum illa conflictantur, impedi- 
mentum) obstitisset, inter excellentes hujus secull philoso- 
phos et oratores nomen et decus tueri potuerit ”. 

I have not been able to discover either the date and place of 
his death or where he is buried. On the 8th of November 
he was still among the living; his last quarter’s stipend 
having been paid only twelve days before that obituary re- 
cord was dedicated to him. On the 27th, the Curators de- 
cided, at the petition of his widow, to allot to her, “‘ for the 
support of her family, on the ground of compassion,” a 
pension of a hundred gulden a year for two years, not to 
be increased. The accounts, which have been well pre- 
served, show that the money was never received. Already 
at the beginning of January the poor woman had to be car- 
ried to the grave at the expense of the Senate ; and there is 
no further mention of the family, whose very existence is 
only known of from the decision as to the pension. Perhaps 
the children also had in the meantime succumbed to the 
still-prevailing disease. 

No letters or other papers have been preserved ; and this 
is easily explicable if, as may be conjectured from all indica- 
tions, the household had been extinguished in a few weeks. 
Indifferent under-officials, to whom the care fell of the little 
that had been left, would ‘destroy everything combustible as 
dangerous to health. Of a portrait, in Geulincx’ circum- 
stances, there could scarcely have been question. His 
handwriting we possess only in the official records of the 
Senate, in which he had three times to subscribe the form 
of a receipt for disputation-dues to the amount of a few 
gulden. The editors of his lecture-volumes between 1675 
and 1696 had already to content themselves with copies 
made by pupils. One of these pupils was Bontekoe, who 
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would certainly have spared no pains to get possession of 
the originals. 

Such an end in the prime of life we at first lament as 
untimely. The best that the thinker had to give had never 
yet seemed to him fit to go beyond the narrow bounds of the 
lecture-room into the great world. We should have liked 
to see the indefatigable teacher attain the highest academical 
rank, become a famous speaker and writer, and take part in 
the progress of his science amid universal recognition. 
But, on closer consideration, it becomes plain that, so far as 
Geulincx might have promised himself any important ex- 
ternal result of his struggle with fortune, he was spared many 
a bitter disenchantment. No more than four years after his 
decease, the Cartesian movement, which we have seen 
arduously maintaining itself at the University, was forcibly 
suppressed by the victorious Orange party and the strict 
clericals joined with it. Theodore Kranen, the last repre- 
sentative of Cartesianism in logic and metaphysics, was 
transferred to the medical Faculty. All chairs, as they 
became vacant, were filled up with adherents of the Peri- 
patetic tradition ; and so, in the end, this alone could make 
itself heard within the University. The younger men, 
indeed, zealous disciples of our Geulincx, still bestirred 
themselves continually in disputations, and on every oppor- 
tunity gave tokens of their disapproval to clerical opponents 
like Spanheim. One disciple, Johannes Swartenhengst, 
who had defended a treatise of the master on the 3rd July, 
1666, tried to continue his teaching. At the beginning of 
1672 he was even permitted to hold the presidency at philo- 
sophical disputations. The talent of these young men, how- 
ever, was not equal to their zeal, and they had no power to 
stem the current of reaction. In 1675 the rising heretic 
was expelled from the University ; and in the following year 
the almost octogenarian Heydanus had to pay the penalty 
for his publicly expressed blame of the latest regulations of 
the Curatorium by the loss of his oftice. He died on the 
15th of October, 1678, as a highly honoured preacher. We 
have now for a year possessed a detailed monograph upon 
him by Dr. J. A. Cramer, with all particulars drawn from the 
official records. Where the expelled Swartenhengst found a 
resting-place I do not know. Bontekoe, who was expelled 
along with him, ended his life, ten years after, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, as body-physician to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. There was one subject, however, in which 
Aristotelianism had plainly become impossible. In physics, 
experiment and calculation had got the upper hand, and 
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would be exorcised by no decrees. Here, accordingly, the 
circumspect Cartesian De Volder retained his post beside 
the Peripatetically-minded Wolferd Senguerd. The teach- 
ing of these two, with its preponderant emphasis on facts, 
excited no disturbances. Rather, it brought the old theoretical 
antagonisms into oblivion. On the other hand mental science 
of the kind that Geulincx had projected was turned out of 
the University along with his pupils (who indeed would 
hardly have advanced it much). The objective side of the 
Cartesian philosophy lost itself in empirical science, the 
cultivators of which have since then been regarded in Hol- 
land as pre-eminently “ philosophers ”. 


Outside the University there were still some, both learned 
and unlearned, whom the spiritual nutriment supplied by 
the churches and public schools did not wholly satisfy. 
Many of these endeavoured in quiet to form convictions of 
their own in accordance with the new knowledge of the 
times. Not a few found refreshment in the writings of 
Spinoza—Latin or translated. Others would rather find 
comfort in the apparently less radical Geulincx. To their 
desires we, no doubt, owe the publication of almost the 
whole of the deceased thinker’s lectures, which, before 
publication, would get known by travelling from hand to 
hand. First, Bontekoe, under the name of Philaretus, 
carried through the printing of the complete Hthica, and 
brought out a new edition of the Methodus, to which were 
added the author’s answers to some objections made against 
the former work. It was in the year of these editions, 1675, 
that Bontekoe had to leave the town; and he found no 
opportunity of continuing the undertaking. The Ethica 
appeared in 1683 for the second time; the publishers now 
being a different Leyden firm. Five years later, this firm in 
combination with another (also of Leyden) published the 
Physica as an appendix to Bontekoe’s intermitted /eta- 
physica. There appeared at the same time an older form of 
this compendium, acquired through the agency of one Cas- 
par Langenhert of Franeker. 

After these, there are contributions by three more pub- 
lishers. The famous Amsterdam house of Jansson-Waes- 
berge republished the Hthica again three more times (1691, 
1696, and 1709); part was taken in the publication of 
1696 by the preachers, Flenderus and Hazeu.! The same 


1 Dr. Géppert (Geulince LEthisches System, Breslau, 1883, p. 4) takes 
Hazeu for a “higher ecclesiastic, perhaps according to our ideas a 
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house also published the Collegium Oratorium from 
Bontekoe’s copy, which was in the possession of an old 
fellow-pupil. Another Amsterdam bookseller, Joh. Wolters, 
added the Metaphysica in 1695. In 1698 Wolters reprinted 
the Logica according to the editio princeps of 1662, but with- 
out mentioning this. The editions published by Dirk Goris of 
Dordrecht form a third group. For all of these we probably 
have to thank Antonius de Reus (inscribed at Leyden, 24th 
April, 1668, as a student of law and as twenty-three years old). 
They embrace the Annotata praecurrentia and majora to 
Descartes’ Principia ; a collection of theses defended under 
Geulinex’ presidency in 1690-1; and Dutch translations of 
the Metaphysica, Physica, and Ethica from the printed origi- 
nals (1696 and 1697). After the Wittenberg E'thica epitomata 
—which, by the way, M. Vander Haeghen (p. 209) cites as a 
neuter plural—a Dutch abstract appeared at Groningen in 
1722. This, however, was one of those theological refutations 
that at length deprived the Ethica of its hitherto uncontested 
fame as a book for edification. It was now obscured by the 
rise of Ruard Andala and of the Halle professor Christian 
Thomasius. The name of the Flemish thinker thus became 
for a time half-forgotten. The later inquiries into the for- 
tunes of Cartesianism have been needed to bring it once 
more into the light of day. From writings that have hitherto 
been imperfectly obtainable, these inquiries have provisionally 
established the importance of Geulincx among the prot- 
agonists of modern science; but the whole material for 
judgment has never yet been put under the eye of the 
Investigator in a convenient view. Before we can finally 
decide upon Geulincx’ place, we need a full collection of his 
‘widely scattered works. 

Everything necessary for such a collection has at length, 
after long endeavours of my own, been put at my command 
by the exact references of M. Vander Haeghen ; and, having 


superintendent” at Oestgeest. ‘The village,” he says, “appears to be 
no longer in existence.” As a matter of fact, village and church stand 
now where they did then by the highway to Haarlem, and an “ antistes ” 
is simply a clergyman. Higher ecclesiastics no protestant church in 
the country has ever known. Again Prof. Minor, in his book on 
Schiller, makes the father of the poet visit “the flourishing towns in the 
Hague,” as if that residence were a whole district. If writers cannot 
get correct information on such matters, they might at least refrain 
from superfluous explanations. What is of more importance is that 
Hazeu (“ Hassen,” in Vander Haeghen, p. 216, is a misprint), had de- 
fended, as a student, a treatise of Geulinex De finibus bonorum et malorum 
on the 14th of March, 1668. Flenderus had studied elsewhere, and was 
a preacher and titular professor in Zutphen. 
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collected the works, I have undertaken to prepare the com- 
plete edition of them. Besides the printed works, I have at 
my disposition a clean MS., found a few years ago, now in 
our University-library. Here an unnamed admirer has pre- 
served for posterity the whole series of the prelections 
delivered at Leyden, and for the most part in a purer text 
than the earlier editors possessed. The MS. comprises the 
remarks on Descartes ; the Collegiwm Oratorium ; the Meta- 
physica, Physica vera and complete Ethica; a Physica ad 
mentem Peripateticorum; remarks on the printed Logic ; 
a Collegium Medicum; a tractate De Offictis Disputantium ; 
paradigms for disputations; also collected schemata and 
phrases from Cicero. There would be no purpose now in 
including these collectanea, any more than the medical com- 
pendium and the Annotata precurrentia, which offer nothing 
original. The rest will fill three volumes. These will appear 
in similar external form to the edition of Spinoza prepared by 
me in collaboration with Van Vloten. The expenses will be 
defrayed from the balance remaining over from that under- 
taking. Considering the historical and spiritual relationship 
between the two thinkers, the managing committee of the 
Spinoza Memorial thought that it would best consult the 
intentions of the contributors by making use of the remainder 
to facilitate the comparison of Spinoza’s thoughts with those 
of his neighbour and nearest precursor. The name of the 
publisher, Martinus Nyhoff at the Hague, is a guarantee for 
the technical execution. 

The first volume will embrace chiefly what Geulincx 
himself made public, in chronological order. After a bio- 
graphical sketch there will follow: (1) the Discourse of 1653 
and the Questiones—both in the latest revision (1665) with 
specification of the older readings; (2) the Discourse of 
1662 and the Logic together with the elucidations preserved 
in the lecture-volumes ; (3) the Methodus and the tractate, 
related to this in subject-matter, upon the duties of disput- 
ants, from the same source; (4) the inaugural address of 
1665. 

The second volume will contain the systematic works. 
These, it is true, only appeared in the form of lectures, but it 
is highly probable that they were intended to be given to 
the press after a final revision. Under this head come (1) 
the Physica vera; (2) the hitherto unknown Physica ad 
mentem Peripateticorum; (3) the Metaphysica; (4) the Ethica. 
The first ethical treatise was published by the author in 
1665, but without the notes. 

There remain, for the third volume, writings which were 

16 
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doubtless only meant to serve the momentary aim of the 
teacher, but which have value for us because they give the 
philosopher’s view upon points to which he found no oppor- 
tunity of addressing himself before a larger circle. They are 
(1) the Annotata majora to Descartes, and (2) the theses, 
which were only printed as occasional writings for use in the 
auditorium. Of the first edition of these, so far as I know 
only one copy has been preserved in Berlin. The Collegium 
Oratorium will be printed as an appendix. 

Care will everywhere be taken, by solicitous comparison 
of the existing texts, that the reader shall have complete 
command of all the sources still available. Only manifest 
slips of the pen and errors of the press will be corrected. 
Plainly inappropriate punctuation will be replaced by a more 
intelligible one. Generally, the procedure will be such as 
the duty of an editor of papers left by an author would 
require. May the whole work contribute to bring a not 
unimportant chapter in the history of philosophy nearer 
perfection, and to atone for what his time, in its ignorance, 
failed to render to a candid seeker after the highest truth. 


LEYDEN, May, 1890. 
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V.—DISCUSSION. 


ON THOUGHT-RELATIONS. 
By ArtHur Eastwoop, 


In Oxford, at any rate, Green has left his impress, and there is 
perhaps nothing in that University which bears more constant 
testimony to his influence than the prevalence of the expression 
‘‘thought-relations”. That puzzling term is interwoven with the 
whole of his writings ; his disciples seem unable to stir hand or 
foot without it; surely, to understand Green that is the first 
word which needs to be thoroughly explained, But it is a need 
for which I have never been able to get satisfaction from a 
professed Greenian ; once bring him to the point and keep him 
there—if you can—and he will boldly avow that “ relations ” are 
his ultimate and inexplicable datum, simple elements, the source 
at once of all reality and all explanation. This refusal or 
inability to explain is not very encouraging, to say the least ; 
when we turn to the dreadful misunderstandings it has provoked, 
it is seen to be positively calamitous. Green has been accused of 
building up a metaphysical system out of logical abstractions, of 
confusing that most simple and obvious of distinctions, the 
difference between thought and things. His school have been re- 
minded that “living dogs”—meaning atoms and “real things” —are 
better than such “ dead lions” as categories and thought-relations 
—and much more in the same strain. I will not attempt the long 
and hopeless task of trying to convince people that the ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense’’ and the philosophic stand-points are not the same, 
that Green was not so insane as to try to construct material 
objects out of immaterial thoughts or think that philosophy could 
possibly detract from the tangibility and concreteness of the real 
world. I only mention such criticisms to show that, when phil- 
osophers—and honest idealists too—are so distracted by Green’s 
machinery of relations and their spiritual principle that they feel 
impelled to write such profanity, the philosophy of relations 
cannot be quite so clear as it ought to be. Leaving materialism 
alone, I will try, starting from the principles generally accepted 
by Idealists, to discover where the mischief lies. 

We will not deny that there may be some perfectly just use of 
the terms according to which the Real may be said to be identical 
with the Thinkable. Such a theory may mean much or little, be 
true or false ; all depends on how it explains itself. 

It may be not unfairly said that the search for an elucidation 
of this view of Reality was Green’s great problem, and that he 
considered the key was to be found in his “relations”. “ What is 
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known consists of nothing else than relations,” and relations 
“ constitute the very essence of reality”. Being the constituents 
alike of objects and of ideas they dissolve at once the illusions of 
a “matter per se” and ‘‘ mere subjectivity ’’. 

And how does he discover these potent solvents of perplexity ? 
By an easy path. All but very perverse opponents of Idealism 
will admit that we can talk of nothing as real unless we make it 
an object of thought ; and—as this truth continues to hold good, 
however many the titles to independence with which (within our 
circle of knowledge) we may dignify an object, e.g., substantiality, 
independence of perception, unthinkableness—we may go further 
and say ‘‘a thing is real only in so far as it is an object of thought”. 
Now thought, we are informed, is essentially a relating faculty, 
i.e., its only way of ‘‘ creating an object” is to bring it into the 
context of experience. This result is attained by a process of defini- 
tion. Thought is stimulated to make fresh observation of a 
one in many, to institute among the elements remembered as con- 
stituting objects of past experience new comparisons of identity 
and difference, leading perhaps to the observation of elements 
previously overlooked ; it is in these fresh relations and combina- 
tions of relations that the reality of the new object resides. 

If we are tempted to demur with the protest that, somehow, 
the concreteness and individuality of our object has been made to 
vanish, we are triumphantly asked, ‘‘ Can you then point to any 
feature of a thing’s existence which, per se, possesses reality, which 
does not owe the whole of its significance and its concreteness to its 
relations with everything else?” I think that, if we are wise, we 
must admit that we cannot. Still, even when we yield to the rela- 
tedness of everything, we are none the more disposed to submit to 
the metaphysical inferences which Green proceeds to draw. Our 
dissatisfaction may find many forms of expression. The most 
natural is—Relations must be between something ; therefore they 
presuppose the reality of something other than themselves, viz., 
of the points between which they hold. But if we follow out this 
line of thinking we shall only end in a dead-lock. For what is 
this prior reality which we attribute to our “ points”? Is it a 
reality of unrelatedness, the negation of relativity? If and in so 
far as it is, it is a reality of the unknown and unknowable and 
therefore cannot enlighten but only obscures the mystery of 
relations. It is futile to practise evasions by trying to impart 
to the “points” a positive meaning of their own. No, they derive 
all their colour from the concept of relations which they negate, 
and a bare negative is, we all know, a logical chimera as useless 
as itis unreal. It is on victories over attacks of this sort that 
Greenians are wont to plume themselves ; and a very short-lived 
glory it is. For when they exclaim ‘‘ Of course, those points are 
themselves constituted by relations,’ we may follow up their 
words with—“ Very true; but, furthermore, these latter relations 
themselves imply points of relatedness between which they hold ; 
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these points, again, are ‘constituted by relations,’ and so on ad 
infinitum ; and so here as much as before we end in the unknown”. 

There are two other expedients for summarily disposing of 
relations which call for remark. One is borrowed from Lotze. 
It is only the mind, that philosopher informs us, which introduces 
its fiction of ‘‘relations” existing “between” things; in reality, 
we have no ‘“‘between” and no “mere relations’’; everything is in 
direct reciprocal action. But all Lotze’s bold talk about ‘the 
real” being more than the ‘“ thinkable” and the laws of cognition 
being subordinate to the laws of reality comes to nothing. In his 
theory of religion, where he gathers together the results of his 
metaphysic, he sees reason to retract it; for he finds that every 
thing has its whole subsistence in God, and with God thought 
and will = reality. He protests against the notion that a thing 
or person could gain anything by being made external to God, 
and, in his crowning idea of the immanence of everything in the 
Divine Mind, arrives after a long and tedious journey, at the 
point cf view from which Green started. 

The second device, the same at bottom as the first but less re- 
fined in its formulation, is to charge Green roundly with confusing 
logic and metaphysics. The ‘‘relations ”’ and their “ subject” are 
supposed to be abstractions, barren universals, void of the one 
characteristic indispensable for all reality—individuality. The 
obvious answer is that Aristotle’s proposition “The individual alone 
is real” might, by this time, be taken for granted ; but by individuality 
we usually mean a union of universal and particular—in Hegel’s 
language, or, in plain English, a reference to actual experience. We 
should be loth to endorse such statements as these: ‘“‘ When exist- 
ence is in question it is the individual, not the universal, that is 
real’’; ‘The self is metaphysically a principle of isolation”. It 
would be suicidal for Reality to wish to cashier the Universal. But 
most astounding is the discovery that Green’s Divine Mind is “an 
hypostatised abstraction” reached by ‘‘ converting an identity of 
type into a numerical unity of existence”. It is indeed news to 
find that it is the business of philosophy to treat ‘‘ existences ”— 
whatever they may be—as numerical unities. It scarcely needs 
a reference to Hegel’s classification of concepts, where number 
and its relation to quantity are elaborately discussed, to convince 
people of the obvious fact that numerical relations are only 
applicable to quantities, that the subject-matter of philosophy is 
not—unless we would return to the crudest beliefs of atomism 
—a quantum, but lies in a far different sphere. Kant, too, 
ought to have precluded the possibility of error. He has 
carefully distinguished the synthetical unity of apperception, 
which is qualitative and the supreme condition of all conceptions, 
from the quantitative unity which holds a place in the categories. 
Surely, it is rank absurdity to adopt a theory which would, in 
Kantian language, amount to a postulate that all metaphysical 
concepts of existence must be thought under the schema of 
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number. It cannot seriously be a metaphysical demerit in thought 
relations that they are not numerically isolated. 

Let us try again. “Relations” are proof against the clumsy 
shafts of a disguised materialism; still, if we cannot overcome 
the reluctance to believe that reality is nothing more than 
a ‘‘single and unalterable system of relations,” it is worth while to 
open the question de novo, from a more sympathetic, that is to 
say, an idealistic point of view. But we must not be too pre- 
cipitate. There is another charge, indirectly levelled against the 
relation-theory, with which we must first disclaim complicity. 
Here the vulnerable point is considered to be Green’s reduction 
of sensation to “ occasion” for the exercise of thought. Certainly, 
Green’s theory of sensation is incomplete, possibly shaky ; 
but its shortcomings afford no ground for attack on “relations ”’ ; 
they give no excuse for a return to the habit of treating 
the datum of sensation as an alien something given to thought. 
In dispelling illusions of this kind, Green, in his Introduction 
to Hume, has done a lasting service which ought to have 
silenced for ever the attempt to supplement the deficiencies 
of thought-relations by the data of sensation. No line of 
separation can be drawn between the thoughts and the sen- 
sations of a conscious being. Every sensation is—and is real 
only as—a thought (though all thoughts may not properly 
be described as sensations). Green has established so much, 
quite independently of his peculiar doctrine that sense is 
only an occasion or stimulus to the exercise of thought and 
a limitation, inherent in finite beings, to thought’s development. 
This latter point touches a problem with which we are not at the 
present moment concerned—viz., the question, Is there a distinc- 
tion in kind between human experience and the Thought of an 
Infinite Being (supposed to be free from sensations)? It is suffi- 
cient here to maintain that it is thought alone—and thought of a 
kind not different from the cognition, gué thought, of sensitive 
beings—which makes experience. 

Having gone so far with the advocates of thought-relations, we 
may now, with less danger of being misunderstood, turn round 
and challenge them. What right have they to set down the 
sum total of the work of thought as the constitution of 
relations? Granted that such is a constant mode of its opera- 
tions, does not thought perform a great deal more? Or, if the 
Greenians will not be offended, let us put the question a little 
more personally. They avow Hegel as their master; it is agreed 
by their friends and their opponents that their writings are little 
more than a reproduction in English dress of portions of the 
Hegelian philosophy. - Why then, with such a wealth of inaterial 
before them, have they so greedily pounced upon one tiny frag- 
ment of Hegelian thought, expanded it to such dimensions that it 
dwarfs every other consideration into insignificance, and given it to 
the world asa completed philosophy? The explanation cannot be 
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that Hegel overlooked thought-relations or was not fully aware of 
their importance. Witness this quotation from his Logie :— 
“Everything that exists stands in relation and this relation is the 
veritable nature of every existence. The existent thing in this way 
is not solely on its own account, its being is in something else ; 
in this other, however, it is the connexion with self, and relation 
is the unity of the connexion with self and the connexion with 
something else.’”’ May it not more conceivably be the case that, 
instead of blaming Hegel for making so little of thought-relations, 
we ought rather to express our apprehension that Green and 
others have shown a tendency to exaggerate their importance ? 
Hegel, like his modern followers, is concerned with an analysis 
of experience and holds as unreservedly as any of them that 
experience is constituted, out and out, by thought. But when the 
inquiry arises, What are the essential features of thought ? Hegel’s 
answer occupies a whole book crowded with subtle distinctions 
and gradations of a multitude of categories, of which relation is 
but one among many; Green’s reply is complete in a word— 
the constitution of relations. And the gain of this sweeping 
brevity must, in the long run, inevitably be outweighed by the 
attendant loss. It provides ready to hand a potent solvent 
(borrowed from the commonest and most characteristic of the 
operations of thought) for the cruces of materialism ; but a con- 
structive philosophy, by which I-mean one which is to give an 
adequate explanation of the world, cannot be made to do any 
work of its own—at least not to progress—when once it is caught 
in the net-work of relations. The flaw is not far from the sur- 
face. Relations, after all, are not fully adequate to themselves ; 
Green finds it necessary to call in to their aid a condition they 
imply—a spiritual principle or eternal subject. His instinct is. 
true, but very misleading in its consequences when it induces 
him to believe that the combination of the two—relations and 
their subject—gives at a stroke a completed metaphysic. The 
transition from relations to spirit (with which may be compared 
the Hegelian passage from Essence to the Notion) is valid 
enough; but it must be remembered that it is a long journey 
from the first manifestations of conscious spirit, awakened by a 
feeling of the inadequacy of nature, to the perfection of an 
absolute Being. It is by a harsh and unnatural conjunction 
that the Supreme Intelligence is described as the subject of rela- 
tions; the conjunction detracts from the dignity of God and im- 
poverishes the world of spiritual truths. When we view the world 
under the category of relations, we are still in the sphere of 
Nature and Necessity. The passage from relations to a Perfect 
Being can only be accomplished by a series of gradations, the 
omission of which makes the transition arbitrary, because abrupt. 
What is the cause of Green’s neglect to fill up the gap? It seems 
to me that Green in the Prolegomena to Ethics has spent so 
much time in scoring an easy triumph over the supposed Kantian 
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identification of the thing-in-itself with the unknown cause of 
sensation that he has overlooked that more interesting and 
valuable interpretation of Kant (to which he himself in his 
Essays on Kant refers), which would make the noiimenon equi- 
valent to an expression of the need for something on the objective 
side which should balance the synthetical unity of apperception. 
From the latter way of thinking, may we not, while avoiding 
the pitfalls of materialism, derive the lesson that Green’s supreme 
subject is—not exactly an hypostatised abstraction but—deficient 
in objectivity, 7.c., that it needs to realise itself in other forms of 
spiritual truth before it can claim to rank as supreme ? 

Taking the theory as it stands, the first danger which threatens 
relations and their subject comes from the problems of infinity. 

Every philosophy is compelled to bring in somewhere the con- 
ception of Infinity, but whether a philosophy is to be good or bad 
depends on the “where” and “how”’. Here again we may refer 
to Hegel for assistance. Hegel is especially vehement in his 
scorn of the infinity which is a mere progression ad infinitum, and 
of the absolute, which is no better than the unknown. Yet 
Green’s method appears to involve an unhappy combination of 
these two shattered objects of Hegel’s withering contempt. 
Since a thing = its relations, and since the possible relations 
which can affect it are infinite—nay more, as being a member of 
a “system,” the relations which constitute it are, ipso facto, 
infinite—it follows that nothing can ever be fully known. 
“True,” says Green, “to a finite being, but’’ (and here he 
thinks to save the endless regress) “to the Eternal Mind these 
relations are always present in their totality, comprising a fixed 
and unalterable system.’’ Now here we are bound, in the interests 
of true thinking, to play the sceptic, and to interpose with the 
objection that the reference of relations to the Eternal Mind as 
their subject is, in so far as those relations have never actually 
formed part of any human experience, a reference to the unknown, 
and therefore is, on grounds of strict reason, illegitimate. 

The two methods of removing this obstacle are fraught with 
danger. We may either face it out with the assertion that our 
subject is indeed, in the last resort, an hypothesis, but the one 
hypothesis which alone will solve the problem of philosophy. Or 
we may appeal to faith, But faith, called in as a foreign ally to 
the impotence of reason, bringing its ‘‘feelings of immediate 
certitude,” is a sorry substitute for the genuine religious faith 
of which the dictates are most real because they are most truly 
rational. In either case the consequences are the same. We 
have given our “ subject ” an unlawful priority; and whenever we 
would deduce from it the reality of what is otherwise unknown, 
we are setting ourselves the hopeless task, in which the German 
Neo-Kantians so splendidly failed, of trying to derive the finite 
world as a necessary consequence of the Infinite God. 

Iam far from being actuated by a distrust of what is spiritual 
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and divine. Quite the contrary. But I would insist that we must 
not extract from our data more than is contained therein; and, 
in the interests of religion, I would urge that, if we make 
“ thought-relations” our sole metaphysical data, we are logically 
debarred from ascribing to our supreme principle a whole 
hierarchy of spiritual truths to which it may justly lay claim. 

Perhaps I may be charged with leaving something out. Besides 
treating of ‘‘relations” and their “subject,” Green also alludes to 
human beings. It may be thought that, by the help of the light 
thrown from our knowledge of the finite mind upon the Divine, 
Green’s picture of reality may be viewed as complete. The hope 
is doomed to disappointment. I think no one can read Green 
without feeling that his conception of the relation between man 
and the one Intelligence is obscure and illuminates neither the 
nature of man nor God. The confusion may be briefly indicated 
in the words “necessary vehicle’. Nature is a vital part of the 
essence of God, and we are led to believe that sentient human 
beings are necessary to the reality of the one mind; then again 
we have the theory that sense is a mere occasion for thought, and 
we are told that human experience, which is of course sensitive, 
is only a vehicle for realising what is already fully realised by 
God. If a thing is necessary, it is more than a vehicle, and, if a 
mere vehicle, it is not necessary. Between these two notions 
Green’s conception of man oscillates about a pivot incompatible 
with true equilibrium. 

“Relations” are lost in the haze. Man knows a small part of the 
world of relations and gets to know more piece-meal ; the divine 
intellect knows them all—once and for all; that is the difference 
between finitude and infinity. What an infinity have we here ! 
A blank beyond-the-finite. The Finite knows a little; the 
Infinite knows more, knows all. Nothing could be more preten- 
tiously empty than that “all”. For what are we to make of rela- 
tions known to God, unknown to man? How can they be real ? 
Greenians may answer as they please, but, whatever they say, 
they can never evade the difficulty that the question is of its 
very nature unanswerable. Here is an opportunity for the spirit 
of Locke to rise, and turn the weapons which dealt the final 
blow to his philosophy against him who last wielded them. As 
Locke cannot rescue ‘‘real substances” from the grasp of mind, so 
Green cannot place the objects of eternal thought beyond the 
pale of finitude. As long as we are men, we know absolutely 
nothing of the superhuman. Let us not be hoodwinked by that 
last cloak for looseness of thinking—‘“ the Divine element in man”. 
For what that element cannot do is to announce to us the self- 
subsistence of an “element” or “principle” apart from man; and 
what it can do we most cordially welcome, for it is what we have 
all along been driving at. It can and does proclaim to us the 
infinite capacities of the human mind. 

If it be conceded that this is the only kind of infinite subject 
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which can be metaphysically established, I fear that the glory of 
relations has departed from them. For, as long as we believed 
them to be a fixed and unalterable system holding by divine right 
the monopoly of reality, we really had some respect for them as a 
power in the world ; but, now we have overcome our repugnance 
to questioning the titles of that which claimed to work in 
the name of God, and found that its authority was borrowed 
simply from a human capacity, we may pluck up courage to give 
the “supreme principle which governs relations” its true and 
homely title of the ‘‘operative conception of the unity of ex- 
perience ”. 

There are a few services which “relations” claim the merit of 
performing for philosophy; is philosophy to be the loser if we 
shear the ‘‘relation’’-theory of its embellishments? Green says 
the result of his view is “ to overcome the separation, which in 
our ordinary thinking we assume, between the faculty or capacity 
or subjective process of experience on the one side and the facts 
experienced on the other”. If we remove the fixity, gained 
by presence, in the thought of God, of the “eternal and immu- 
table system,” have we laid bare a chaos of subjectivity? Not 
at all. Nothing indeed is merely subjectivity ; but objectivity is 
assured not by asking the Divine mind to work a miracle, but by 
appealing to the primary fact that the ultimately simple datum for 
speculation is neither a subjective thought nor an objective thing 
but cognition-by-mind-of-an-object. If the minor question is raised, 
Are relations characteristic of the cognising mind rather than 
of the object cognised? we must answer, No; if we trace the 
modes of thought from the simplest and most empty to the more 
complex and truthful, the concept of thought-relations will be 
found to come immediately before those categories in which the 
experienced world first comes to consciousness of itself (in the 
“ notion as subjectivity,” the so called ‘‘ formal ” laws of thought). 
The stage in which we interpret everything by relations marks 
the point where we have just surmounted the opposition between 
the essence and the appearance of reality, discovering that 
phenomena are not phenomenal of a mysterious something 
behind them, but contain their truth (what truth they have) in 
themselves. Then, in the next stage there supervenes the convic- 
tion that the phenomenal world does not in itself contain the 
whole of reality, that it demands something further, viz., the 
world of pure (/,e., adequate to itself) thought. 

Now the important point is that this yearning for the goods of 
spirit—which Green so deeply felt—is not properly met by setting 
up a ‘‘subject” as in any way complementary to “relations ”— 
however intimately the two concepts may be connected. 

I think the idea that such could be the case arose from a 
misconception of the nature of dialectical movement. Or, to 
express the same thing in another way, Green was aware that a 
full explanation of the Real must contain somewhere the idea of 
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progress, but he put that idea in the wrong place ; he tried to 
find room for it in the unknown part of the machinery of rela- 
tions (i.¢., progress merely = man’s getting toknow relations already 
known to God) whereas he ought to have found it in the impulse 
with which relations, by their very inadequacy, force men to seek 
for truth in a higher sphere. To explain :—Hegel’s doctrine of 
the antagonism of dialectical negatives is generally regarded with 
some misgivings. It is smoothed away by such refinements as : 
—the dialectical negative of A is not not-A pure and simple; if it 
were, the law of contradiction would be violated ; the dialectical 
negative is really only a contrary, and all that “movement by 
negation” amounts to is that the partial nature of our first view 
of an object prompts us to supplement it by the addition of a 
complementary truth—such as the concavity is to the convexity 
of a shield. This half-hearted Hegelianism is false to its master. 
The third phase, the return to self, in every dialectical triplet 
results, Hegel always emphatically declares, in the complete 
absorption, the annihilation, of the two preceding terms. It is 
something far other, infinitely nore, than a mere addition to our 
previous sum of truths; when we arrive at the third stage, our view 
of the first and second is completely and for ever transformed. In 
the growth of character, periods of discovery, fond illusion, and 
hope, are followed by days of doubt, rude awakenings, and des- 
pair ; but in the transition may have been effected the development 
from boy into man; and in the light of the new experience the 
truths of the past are utterly and irrevocably transformed. The 
second stage is utterly incompatible with the first; the third does 
not supplement but supersedes the first two. We may view the 
world as a ‘‘ bundle of relations” or we may view it as God; but we 
cannot combine the two views, because the latter supersedes the 
former. This is not idle subtlety. The dangers of watering down 
Hegel cannot be exaggerated. By levelling down the categories 
into one plane, we degrade the procedure of knowledge from 
absorption and redintegration into mere expansion. By softening 
the antagonism of dialectical negatives into mere contrast, we 
degrade reality into a fixed and unalterable system. Degrade—I 
say, because, when our ‘“‘system’’ is “‘ fixed’’ and our dialectical 
movement reduced to a mere farce, to a subjective peculiarity of 
finite man, we have eliminated from Reality the notion of a pro- 
cess ; and to do that is to rob Reality of its very life. 
Thought-relations cannot live in the rarefied atmosphere of an 
absolute subject. They should yield up their lesson that scientific 
truth leads to the truths of philosophy, and then disappear. For 
religion and philosophy leave science behind them not neglected 
but revivified out of all resemblance to its former self. It is pre- 
eminently the scientific method to treat experience as a system 
of laws and relations ; philosophy too is concerned with experience 
and with nothing else, but its business is to find God in the 
world, not relations, nor even the God of relations. Surely Green 
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would agree with Hegel that ‘‘the throb of religious emotion in 
the humblest being is of infinite value’’. Would not he be as loth 
as Hegel to sever philosophy from religion, would he not hold the 
truly religious view of the world to be the truly philosophic ? 
Then why not admit that when we have attained to that view 
we have left relations far behind ? 

A word more—as to the strange necessity which Green felt for 
reducing reality to a system of homogeneous elements. Perhaps 
he was influenced here by Lotze, in whose philosophy we know he 
took considerable interest. They seem to have been actuated 
by a common motive—to make philosophy more definite and 
tangible than Hegel left it. Green avoids the confusions between 
thought and things to which Lotze fell a victim (though the latter 
retracts them in his theory of religion) ; but as Lotze—feeling in 
doubt, as he puts it, whether Hegel meant man to be God ora 
mere drop in the sea of the Absolute—laid it down that the only 
way for man to apprehend the Idea lay through the paths of 
mechanism, so Green—believing that we must study the one 
condition through that which it conditions—thought to cognise 
God through relations. Have they not both taken a half truth 
for the whole? Let us by all means keep to facts and their 
bearings on one another, but let us, with Green (Hssay on 
Aristotle), realise the Infinite, not by sight and aspirations, but by 
actual contact with the world. But if the Infinite is to be found 
only in the finite, it is none the less to be remembered that it is 
the Infinite which is of truth and value and not the finite, and 
that the world would be the most poverty-stricken and soulless 
place imaginable if reality consisted solely in those idiosyncrasies 
of finitude—relations. Relations are finite to the very core. They 
are the connecting links of the phenomenal world; they are also 
its shackles. 

The goal of philosophy, the attainment of the absolute idea 
is and always must be vague and shadowy in its appearance 
to the uninitiated. The only approach to a definition of it 
is the experience of a life-time. In the evolution of thought the 
absolute is nothing short of the whole, and, especially, it is the 
whole process of transition from Being to the Idea. The more we 
try to externalise it or to arrest its movement, by impressing it 
with the immutability of thought-relations, the more it recedes 
from our grasp. 
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NOTES ON VOLITION. 
By Prof. A. Barn. 


The nature of Will involves several distinct questions admit- 
ting of separate treatment, and not necessarily controlling each 
other. The motives to voluntary action are unquestionably 
summed up in Pleasure and Pain, and, therefore, involve a certain 
amount of inquiry into the bearings of both these states. An 
exhaustive discussion of pleasurable and painful feelings is not 
needed in connexion with Volition ; we may confine ourselves to 
an induction of the facts of feeling-prompted action, from which 
we can draw our inferences upon the doubtful matters at issue. 
The ground may be fairly covered by these three questions :-— 

5. “Assuming for the present that the motives to the will, in its 
normal character, are comprehended under pleasure and pain, the 
question arises whether the motive power of each is a distinct 
fact, although somehow correlated to the other, or whether both 
can be resolved into one, viewed as double-sided—in other 
words, positive and negative. 

II. How far is the fixed idea to be considered the true type of 
voluntary action? This would suppose that pleasure and pain, 
which of course cannot be denied as motives, operate mediately, 
that is through impressing an idea, to be followed by the 
corresponding actuality. 

III. The relation of the will to disinterested action would have 
to be considered as an offshoot of the foregoing problem. 

I will begin with a few observations on the second question. 

Let us then first see what is the most comprehensive and 
prevalent usage in speaking of the voluntary motives. Now, 
it is plain at a glance that such usage points to pleasure 
and pain as the main arbiters of human conduct. This does 
not settle the dispute as to whether their operation is mediate 
or immediate. Some distinct criterion must be found to show 
men’s habitual leanings in this respect. It requires to be 
seen whether pc ular forms of speech really take cognisance 
of the fixed idea in its own distinctive character, putting it 
forward as a standing instrumentality of conduct whether 
moved by pleasure and pain or in any other way. In point 
of fact, there. are other ways, more or less prominent, of 
bringing the fixed idea into exercise. The mere intensity of an 
idea, as caused by a vivid sensation, would give it a hold, in con- 
sequence of which it would tend to act itself out, and to exclude 
other ideas even supposing these had the aid of a certain amount 
of the hedonic quality. Now, does the popular mind distinctly 
recognise the fact, that a pleasure, in order to move us, must 
work by stamping or strengthening the hold of an idea? It 
would be difficult to put this in evidence with any degree of 
certainty. Indeed, so universal and preponderating is the action 
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of pleasure and pain that the likelihood is in favour of immediate 
agency ; inasmuch as cases must be frequent where the mediate 
link is somehow or other tampered with. The general expecta- 
tion is that when we supply, as a motive, a certain force of 
pleasure or pain, we can count upon the result as a matter of 
course. The proposal to treat the fixed idea as the essential 
antecedent of voluntary action is, on the face of it, at variance 
with our reading of the usual course of human action. 

That particular aspect of the will shown in the fact that the 
guiding influence of our sensibility to pain or pleasure is an in- 
fluence from moment to moment altogether instantaneous in its 
working, is evidently best represented by the doctrine of immediacy 
of operation. It is difficult to interpose an idea at each step of the 
supposed agency. There is no apparent advantage in making the 
supposition. ‘The only question of any magnitude that gains by it, 
is the question of altruism of conduct, which, however, is a 
phenomenon entirely additional and apart. It is the question of 
our sympathy and sociability, and cannot be fully disposed of in 
the elementary analysis of will. 

The immediate operation of pleasure and pain upon the will 
receives decisive confirmation when we study the lowest forms of 
life, and the initial stages of the higher forms. The processes of 
the understanding in regard to ideas are, in these instances, 
necessarily inchoate or imperfect, and their imperfection would be 
felt in crippling the voluntary activity, supposing it depended on 
ideas. Yet there is no sign of such crippling; indeed, the con- 
servation of life would be very precarious if the action of the will 
were not promptly shown under present pleasure or pain, and 
more especially pain. 


To recur now to the first question—viz., the dispute as to 
whether pain is to be regarded as the sole motive in voluntary 
action. In contending for the aflirmative, it is very proper to re- 
mark that pleasure disposes us directly and mediately and under 
all circumstances to quiescence ; which quiescence is disturbed 
only by some form of uneasiness, 7.¢., pain. 

Even under this view of the matter, a distinction would have to 
be made between two forms of pain—viz., the pain of positive 
hurt or infliction, as in the irritation of some of our sense-organs, 
and the pain of suspension, intermission, or privation, of some 
pleasure. These two things are never confounded; and the 
usages of mankind have developed them into a wide-ranging 
series of distinctions. There is, of course, as in so many instances, 
a doubtful margin, where we cannot exactly say whether a state 
of pain is pure infliction or pure privation. The mere fact of our 
being accustomed to an indulgence admittedly occasions pain, 
when we are deprived of it. Yet, before this state is reached, the 
motive power of pleasure to instigate action, and not mere 
quiescence, would have to be interpreted as an influence of 
pleasure in its proper character. 
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When we encounter a pleasure and are aware that an exertion 
on our part would suffice to increase it, do we or do we not 
remain still? And if we do not remain still, what is the precise 
character of the motive at- work? If expressed by pain, it is that 
very peculiar form of pain that shows us that being well we have 
it in our power to become better. This may indeed be called pain, 
but it has very little in common with the pain of pure infliction. 

It is notorious that the state called ‘appetite’ brings into 
play both extremes without confusing them together. Indeed, 
language is most decisive in upholding their separate character 
notwithstanding their concurrence. The names punishment and 
reward are supposed to mean a real distinction of motive, explain 
it as we please. 

In dealing with the supposed efficacy of pleasure in making us 
quiescent, instead of active, our difficulty always is to allow for 
the dread of overdoing the pursuit of pleasure and running upon 
the point of some pain. It is a matter of temperament to be 
more or less alive to this peculiar caution, and, where the 
temperainent is wanting or deficient, we see the motive power of 
pleasure begun in its most rampant form—a form that belies the 
supposition of an intrinsic efticacy of pleasure to subdue, instead 
of stimulating, activity. The constant reproach brought against 
human beings is their over-pursuit of pleasure and their too 
little avoidance of pain, even the pains of positive infliction. 
The analysis of psychology would run in the teeth of inveterate 
usage, if it were to resolve all the power of pleasure into pain 
strictly so-called. 


There still remains the study of the situations where either 
pleasure or pain, instead of being a fixed quantity (the assumption 
underlying the previous remarks), is supposed to be steadily 
increasing or steadily diminishing. 

Let us suppose a pain diminishing under some movement 
concurring at the time, and presumably the source of alleviation. 
Taken on the whole, or as a general case, this is probably the 
most stimulating of all the situations, The primary motive 
power arising from the painful uneasiness is augmented in a 
remarkable degree. In fact, what might be the quiescence of 
despair under pain is here removed and an element is introduced 
whose potency is expressed in a great variety of terms, showing 
the current appreciation of its force. It is the sense of relief, 
encouragement, hope ; it is called a mental tonic, which operates 
when everything else fails. It may be advantageously illustrated by 
comparison with the case of introducing an alien pleasure such as 
at best could assist us to endure the pain but would not be a 
powerful stimulus to action, unless indeed on the supposition 
that pleasure operates independently. If the standpoint of unity 
of motive were to be preferred, the influence of lessening pain 
would be the most favourable supposition ; at all events, it would 
be found to be the most efficacious of all the stimulants to activity. 
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Here, however, comes in the collateral tendency of pain to 
reduce vital energy in general, and motor activity in particular. 
For, testing fairly the play of motives, we must assume the 
system to be in an average equipment for any required exertion. 
It must not, on the one hand, be depressed or exhausted, so as to 
be beyond the spur of pain, nor, on the other hand, so exuberant 
as to be on the outlook for a pretext or an occasion for expending 
its wealth. Under an ordinary or mean condition, a pain or un- 
easiness would undoubtedly act as a stimulus, and that in propor- 
tion to its intensity or degree. Activity would be instigated and 
would continue so long as the pain continued and energy was 
forthcoming. The final upshot would appear as one of three alterna- 
tives. (1) The action might simply have no effect in the way of alle- 
viation. Nevertheless, if both the pain and the strength continued, 
action of some kind would go on until one of the other alterna- 
tives arose. (2) It might be felt that the pain was increasing ; 
whereupon, if the increase seemed to be strictly concomitant with 
the movements so as to appear cause and effect, there would be 
a decisive prompting to stop. (3) The movement instigated 
might consciously alleviate the pain, and the consequent stimulus 
would be to continue it, or even to increase its amount. Now, of 
these last two cases, which is the more potent motive, on the 
supposition of an average or normal example of each? We put 
aside the case of failure of active power through the growing 
pain, so as to obtain an absolutely fair comparison. The decision 
lies between the energy of the stimulus to stop when pain is 
increasing or to go on with increase when pain is diminishing. 
Both are unquestioned and energetic motives, yet, possibly, they 
may be too near equality to admit of a perfectly exact estimate 
as to relative strength. 

Recurring to the observation that relief from pain operates as 
a decided mental tonic, we are thrown into a nice computation 
of the bearing of the circumstance on the increase of vitality as 
shown in executive power. There is, however, something common 
to the two previous suppositions—namely, the fact that the 
stoppage of the movement that is increasing the pain leads to a 
stoppage of that increase, resembles the abatement supposed in 
the alternative situation. Still, to be arrested at the point of not 
adding to the pain is evidently an inferior condition, as compared 
with continuing a movement that is reducing the original amount. 
Whatever may be the result of analysis in its highest subtlety, 
this last situation is popularly accounted the superior in point of 
motive energy. The only ground for not deciding absolutely in 
its favour is the remark already made as to the increase of active 
efficiency apart from strict motive power. 

Whether or not the situation of relief from a felt pain by 
concurring movement is the most absolutely potent variety of 
voluntary motive, the question may still be put—Is it the funda- 
mental or all-embracing type of voluntary action, into which the 
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other types may be resolved, being thereby made out to be 
derivatives? Before answering, we must view the two remaining 
situations—viz., a growing pleasure and a diminishing pleasure. 

To do justice to these two forms of motive, we must assume 
that we start from a state of quiescent indifference and full 
contentment. Any state of contentment or indifference, although 
free from motive power as such, would not remain unaffected by 
an access of pleasure supervening. Of course, on the supposition 
that pleasure tends to quiescence, we might simply appropriate 
the addition to our enjoyment, and do nothing to obtain a further 
increase. We might, so to speak, take what comes and be 
satisfied, and repeat the same attitude with every new access or 
increase—like Macbeth, in his feebler mood, when he seemed to 
be shrinking back from the murder, leaving it to the fate that 
predicted his being king to make him so. As already remarked, 
this is no doubt a possible situation, occasionally realised ; but it 
is always open to the suspicion of an underlying motive of caution 
againss risks. What it would be, if there were absolutely no 
dread of throwing away an actual good to secure a possible 
increase, it is extremely difficult for us to decide; we can only 
proceed by the method of concomitant variations, which, as 
already seen, shows us how ardent is the pursuit of pleasure in 
the incautious temperaments. Moreover, when the supposed 
increase is something considerable, we are apt to be thrown off 
our balance of precaution, and then the ardour of pursuit would 
appear to manifest itself in purity, and so attest its magnitude 
as a motive. Still, the influence of the tonic already 
mentioned is to be counted for such a case; yet not without 
qualification, seeing that the pleasure may be of the nature of 
stimulation at the cost of vital energy or increased power. 

There remains now the concluding alternative, the obverse of 
the foregoing—viz., a diminishing pleasure in concurrence with 
some form of active exertion. Doubtless, if the pleasure were 
an element in our state of contentment, or a conditio sine qué 
non of our quiescence, then its loss would scarcely differ from a 
case of painful infliction, or, at least, it would be an example of 
the doubtful margin. 

It is impossible to discuss this thesis in all its extent without 
becoming aware of the great differences among pleasures them- 
selves, differences that might be conceived to have no bearing upon 
the theory of Will, but that in all probability have a very serious 
bearing. The pleasures of Sense, strictly so-called, have probably 
a common character as regards will; but, when we pass to Emo- 
tion, we find very important peculiarities. Take, for example, the 
group of emotions including power, victory, revenge and malignity 
—in short, the whole cycle of the situations connected with the 
fighting impulse. We find it very difficult to adapt these to the 
view that the stimulus of the will is uneasiness pure and simple, 
and that pleasure, as such, leads to quiescence and contentment. 
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To say the least of it, a very great strain must be put upon the facts 
to establish such a position. The possession of power, the gain- 
ing of victories, the tasting of malignant gratification, notoriously 
urge us to seek for more. The case of Alexander is typical of the 
whole range of human experience in this field. If there were a 
tendency to quiescence under the spur of a great victory, or the 
attainment of a position of influence, why should we be urged on, 
even at the expense of labour and endurance, to gain some 
higher eminence? Why does ambition know no bounds? why 
does it despise the cost of sacrifices ? 

Even the amicable emotions, whose nature it is rather to be 
calm and quiescent, instead of yielding the fury of restless excite- 
ment, are not free from the urgency to seek their own increase. 
Provided only that they give a high amount of pleasure with the 
prospect or possibility of more, they operate as motives to pursuit. 
What may be said in the way of distinguishing these from the 
foregoing is, that the fighting circle of emotions are imbedded in a 
greater degree of active stimulus than the amicable circle. Yet, 
experience proves that the energy of pursuit may be as high in 
the region of the amicable as in any class of feelings whatsoever. 

That a taste of pleasure constitutes an impetus to seek for 
more may be accepted as the normal situation of the humaa will. 
If it were within the power of analysis to resolve it into the 
stimulus of pain or uneasiness, it would still, under the guise of 
a derivative fact, be recognised as a special mode or outgoing of 
voluntary motive. The case of an actual pain, in the form of 
injury or infliction, would always be regarded as distinct from the 
uneasiness of being held back, under a condition of integrity in 
all our senses and susceptibilities, from adding a second dose of 
positive pleasure actually imparted. When, in the theatre, the 
audience are shouting for an encore, it would seem, to put it 
mildly, a very bold supposition to represent them as in a state 
of pain. It is needless to repeat that such pain as may belong 
to the case is a species by itself, having pleasure as its founda- 
tion, and, but for the pleasure, the motive to the will would suffer 
collapse. 

The graded scale of voluntary action may be said to range from 
the lowest depths of pain to the highest assignable or attainable 
modes of pleasure. From the very nature of things, the motive 
power must be at its maximum at the lower end. Pain is neces- 
sarily the prompting influence up to the point of neutrality or 
indifference, at which point the battle is more than half won. In 
going higher, there is a conflict of forces; the motive strength 
already diminished will be subject to still further diminution, and 
only a situation of growing pleasure, and that in a high degree, 
can furnish an efficient stimulus. Under any circumstances, 
motive power must die away as the upper end of the scale comes 


nearer. 








ON PSYCHOLOGY AND METAPHYSIC. 
By J. S. MAckeEnzZIE. 


In view of the criticisms which have been passed by Mr. S. 
Alexander on my Introduction to Social Philosophy in the last 
number of Minp (pp. 114-9), I hope I may be allowed to offer a 
few words on the distinction between Psychology and Metaphysic, 
which Mr. Alexander appears to me to have not sufficiently borne 
in mind. In dealing with any object which passes through a 
process of development, it is always possible to take up two 
different points of view. It is possible simply to trace the pro- 
cess of development itself, or it is possible to endeavour to dis- 
cover the ultimate principles on which that process depends. 
Thus, to take a simple illustration, when Mr. Spencer defines 
Life as “the continuous adjustment of internal relations to ex- 
ternal relations,” he is evidently stating the principle on which 
he considers that the development of life depends. But it would 
be quite possible to trace the development of life without any 
direct reference to this principle. If the principle is a true one, 
it would no doubt be brought out in any thorough attempt to 
trace the development of life; but in such a tracing it would be 
brought out as a final result and not as a first principle. The 
investigator of organic processes would discover, at the end of his 
researches, that internal relations had become adjusted to external 
relations; but this fact would not present itself to such an 
investigator as the principle on which life depends. It would 
simply appear as a result which happens to be brought about by 
vital processes. The philosopher, on the other hand, who 
accepted Mr. Spencer’s view of life, would consider that this result 
appears at the end only because it is presupposed from the be- 
ginning. It is the principle by which all the vital processes are 
throughout determined. Now these two points of view, when 
applied to the growth of mind, are those of psychology and of 
metaphysic respectively; and it is important that we should 
understand which of the two we are adopting. In my Jntroduc- 
tion to Social Philosophy, I was writing entirely from the meta- 
physical point of view. Mr. Alexander’s criticisms, on the other 
hand, are from the psychological point of view, and he does not 
seem to have sufficiently recognised that my own point of view 
was different. 

Thus he remarks in one place (p. 115) that ‘“ ends or ideals are 
nothing but the formulation of desires,” and consequently “‘ call 
for no philosophy”. Now it is true that, from a psychological 
point of view, an end or ideal appears simply as the formulation 
of a desire. Thus when the logician sets up for himself the ideal 
of nature as a uniform system, and considers that all the seeming 
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accidents and vagaries of natural phenomena are to be interpreted 
in accordance with that principle, it may be said, from a psycho- 
logical point of view, that the logician is simply formulating an 
intellectual desire; and we might no doubt be able to trace 
the growth of that desire in accordance with psychological laws. 
Nevertheless, I cannot admit that the existence of such an ideal 
“calls for no philosophy”. Subjectively regarded, it may be 
simply the formulation of the logician’s desire; but objectively 
regarded, it must be held to have a validity which is altogether 
independent of desire. Its objective validity, moreover, is 
properly speaking prior to its appearance as a subjective desire. 
It is a desire which has an intellectual origin—.e., its appear- 
ance as a desire is dependent on a certain apprehension 
of its validity as an objective principle. It is not a 
desire which exists in the savage. It is not, indeed, a desire 
which exists in any one but the reflective logician; and how- 
ever far its origin in his mind may be traced back, the ultimate 
explanation of it must be found in the demand for a certain 
unity in the world of his experience, which is not merely a de- 
sire on his part but an objective principle involved inevitably in 
the nature of things. The explanation of such an inevitable 
principle must be metaphysical, not psychological. Now in 
every end or ideal there is some such inevitable principle in- 
volved. There are,no doubt, some ends which are capriciously 
chosen by particular individuals, or which are forced upon them 
by the pressure of external circumstances. But such ends as 
these are not ultimate ends: they can be shown to depend on 
other ends which are of a more far-reaching and a more ob- 
jective character. The ultimate end by which our desires are 
determined depends not merely on a process of psychological 
development, but on the inevitable nature of things. It may, in- 
deed, be shown to grow up in the history of the individual mind 
by a psychological process, and so to present itself simply as 
‘‘the formulation of a desire”. But this is not a complete ex- 
planation of it. The end presents itself, from a psychological 
point of view, as the terminal point in the development of de- 
sire; but metaphysically the desire is dependent on the pre- 
existence of the end (7.e., its inevitable implication in the nature 
of things, or in the nature of an intelligible world), and not vice 
versii. 

Again, at the bottom of p. 116, Mr. Alexander objects that “ it 
seems strange to treat as what is characteristically human that 
which can exist in consciousness only under exceptional cireum- 
stances”. It would be strange, certainly, if one were writing 
from a psychological point of view. It would be strange to 
describe a ship as sailing towards America, if, during the greater 
part of the course its bow were pointing in quite other direction. 
Just as Mr. Alexander says that ‘‘ not all men are burdened with 
this consciousness of a cosmos of experience,”’ so it might be said 
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of such a ship, that not at all points of its course is it burdened 
with any tendency in the direction of America. Nevertheless, it 
may at bottom be just that tendency by which all its tackings are 
determined ; and, in like manner, it may be true that the ‘“ con- 
sciousness of a cosmos of experience” is the silent presupposition 
of all the efforts of human life. For the psychologist in the one 
case, as for the chronicler of the ship’s log in the other, it is not 
necessary to take any account of these ultimate truths; but the 
metaphysician and the captain must take a different view. 

Similar remarks would apply to what Mr. Alexander says, on 
p. 117, with reference to the value of pleasures. “The sense of 
value of the pleasure,” he says, ‘‘is founded upon the difference 
in quality, but is itself the product of growth, and does not 
belong to the pleasure’ as such; and the word preferability 
must be understood as being used only in an anticipatory 
sense.” From the psychological standpoint this seems to me 
to be on the whole true; but what is anticipatory for the psy- 
chologist is for the metaphysician primordial. ‘‘ The pleasure 
of drinking and that of thinking,” to take Mr. Alexander’s illus- 
tration, may not in particular cases differ very widely from each 
other. The pleasure of drinking may consist largely in its being 
an intellectual stimulus ; while, on the other hand, the pleasure 
of thought may be little more than a species of intoxication. 
From a psychological point of view, therefore, it may not be of 
much importance to distinguish between the qualities of such 
pleasures. The distinction may be only anticipatory ; it may lie 
simply in the fact that the pleasure of thinking has a more abid- 
ing and universal interest than that of drinking, and the know- 
ledge of this fact need not be involved in the particular pleasant 
experience itself. But from a metaphysical point of view this 
distinction is involved from the first. What has value for our 
consciousness as sentient beings is from the first essentially 
different from that which has value for our consciousness as 
rational beings. From an ethical point of view, also, this dis- 
tinction is one of fundamental importance. 


1 T may just remark in passing that Mr. Alexander does not seem to 
have observed that I use the term “ pleasure ” (though with some reluc- 
tance) in a different sense from that in which it is employed by him. He 
uses it for agreeable experience, whereas I use it exclusively for the agree- 
ableness of an agreeable experience ; and this agreeableness I conceive to 
be simply the sense of its value for consciousness. Consequently, while it 
is quite competent for Mr. Alexander to speak of “the sense of value of 
the pleasure,” it would not be allowable for me to use such an expression. 
For me the pleasure is nothing but sense of value; and consequently the 
sense of value not only “belongs to the pleasure as such,” but 2s the 
pleasure as such. 
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Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. Luoyp Morgan, F,G.S., 
Professor in and Dean of University College, Bristol. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold, 1890-1. Pp. xvi., 512. 


At the Editor’s request I undertake to review this book, for the 
double purpose of considering the author’s views on psychological 
questions in general and his criticisms upon my own psycholo- 
gical works in particular. As thus restricted, the present notice 
will have reference only to the second half of Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan’s treatise—namely, that which deals with ‘‘ Animal 
Intelligence,” and the relation of this to the human mind. But 
I may nevertheless spare a few words to express my admiration 
of the first half of the treatise, or the part which has to do with 
** Animal Life”. For Prof. Lloyd Morgan is not only a well- 
informed naturalist: he is also a philosopher, gifted with a 
thoughtful, a judicial and a logical mind, who is able to state the 
processes and the results of his reasoning in a terse and a lucid 
style. Bringing all these qualifications to bear upon the present- 
day problems of biology, he gives to the general reader, as well as 
to the professed student, the best discussion of some of these 
problems that has hitherto appeared. This remark applies 
especially to his chapter on Heredity and Weismannism, where 
the critical and impartial character of his thought is displayed to 
most advantage. 

But, leaving aside all the portion of his book which is devoted 
to natural history (in the largest sense of this term), we may be 
prepared from what has already been said touching his qualifica- 
tions as a scientific and a speculative writer, to expect that in 
the domain of psychology what he has written must be well 
worthy of attention. And this expectation will be fully realised 
by anyone who reads the second portion of his work—if 
indeed his competency to deal with the more recondite questions 
of mental philosophy does not happen to be already known to his 
reader through his earlier essay, The Springs of Conduct. (See 
Minp xi. 125). 

The chapters with which we have now to deal begin with one 
upon ‘The Senses of Animals,”” which, of course, is chiefly 
morphological and physiological. It gives an excellent réswmé 
of what is known touching the organs and faculties of special 
sense, &c., as these occur throughout the zoological series. The 
subsequent chapters are concerned with human and comparative 
psychology, mental evolution, and theories of the relation between 
body and mind. It is needless for present purposes to say more 
upon our author’s treatment of the topic last mentioned, than 
that he concludes in favour of monism, and proves himself a 
singularly able advocate of its principles. 
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Coming then, after these preliminary remarks, to the subject- 
matter which I have more especially to review, it may be stated 
at the outset that, in all its main features, his psychological 
system appears to be almost identical with my own. For this 
reason I will abstain from bestowing upon it any expressions of 
approval or disapproval, except in places where I think either that 
it improves upon the latter system or, on the other hand, does the 
opposite. And it is the easier for me to make this exception, 
inasmuch as the writer is everywhere careful to point out the 
resemblances and the differences between the two systems. I 
shall only allude to the resemblances in those comparatively few 
places where it appears to me that they occur although to Prof. 
Morgan it appears that they do not occur. 

There is one matter of the highest generality which may be 
noticed in limine. Prof. Morgan has now abandoned the position 
of extreme scepticism which characterised his writings of some 
years ago. For he then argued that, as our only possible know- 
ledge of mental processes on the part of the lower animals is 
derived from their corporal movements, when these are interpreted 
through ‘‘ ejective ” inferences from mental processes of our own 
which are associated with analogous movements, it follows that 
we can really have no knowledge of ‘‘ animal intelligence”’ at 
all, but only a hypothetical projection of our own mental states 
upon no less hypothetical screens, held as it were in hypothetical 
frameworks of lower forms of hypothetical consciousness. Of 
course, this position amounts to denying the possibility of a science 
of comparative psychology—or resolves such a science into a mere 
study of corporal activities, with an intentional exclusion of any 
interpretations of a distinctively psychological kind. And this is 
the consequence which in those days Prof. Morgan expressly 
accepted.’ Nor, as a mere matter of logic, is it possible to 
refute this position. But the same may be said of the similar 
position when taken up by extreme scepticism with regard to 
any and every other matter, with the single exception of our 
immediate knowledge of our own individual mental states—all 
other knowledge being derived, or inferred, from this. Such a 
position, it must be allowed, is, from a merely formal point of 
view, impregnable ; so that, if any man chooses to occupy it, there 
he must be left. But it is not a position that can be tolerated by 
the practical instincts of scientific research ; because science is 
something more than formal logic, and, like the ‘‘ common sense” 
of which it is the organisation, it becomes possible only on the 
basis of certain assumptions which, gwi fundamental, are 
unverifiable. 


1See Nature, Feb. 14, 1884, art. “Is there a Science of Comparative 
Psychology ?” to which question it is concluded, “ our answer should be 
an emphatic negative”. Compare his article two years later, in MInp 
xi. 174, ‘‘On the Study of Animal Intelligence ”. 
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Now the fundamental assumption which the science of psy- 
chology—human as well as comparative—has to make is, that 
activities on the part of organisms other than our own furnish us 
with indices of accompanying mental states, more or less analo- 
gous to those which in our own case are known to accompany 
similar activities. Of course the validity of this assumption 
diminishes with the remoteness of the analogy, and therefore 
with the distance which separates the lower organisms from 
ourselves in the zoological scale. But this is a question of degree 
as regards particular cases, and therefore quite a different question 
from that as to the abstract possibility of a, science of “ ejective 
psychology” in any case. All this, I take it, Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
has now come to recognise and accept, since otherwise the whole 
of the second half of his latest work would be rationally unjusti- 
fiable. And I deem it of importance to point out this change of 
position, because in his earlier criticisms of my own works on 
comparative psychology he was the most uncompromising of 
sceptics touching the possibility of that science; and therefore 
he was about the last author whom one would have expected to 
find himself supplying a valuable treatise upon the subject. His 
criticisms now are confined to questioning the validity of infer- 
ences in particular cases—such as whether activity A on the part 
of an animal is due to emotion a, or not rather to emotion b. So 
far as these detailed criticisms apply to my own writings—which, 
indeed, is most usually the case—I willingly allow their cogency, 
since it has always been my contention that ejective inferences 
are very literally matters of private interpretation ; but the fact 
that Prof. Morgan now so frequently substitutes his own private 
interpretations for mine, is the best proof that we have come to 
agree upon what used to be our fundamental difference—namely, 
as to whether anybody is justified in drawing any ejective infer- 
ence in any case. That was a difference of general principle : 
the other is merely a difference of particular interpretations or 
interpretations of particular cases. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Mental Processes in Man,” Prof. Morgan 
appears to agree with me on all points. The equivalent in 
consciousness of nerve-stimulation being Sense-impression, with 
the rise of Discrimination, Memory, and Recognition, Sensation 
becomes raised to Perception. This last term, being used “in a 
broad sense,” becomes our common name for the process which 
is involved in the subsequent evolution of what I had called 
“ Percepts,” and what Prof. Morgan calls “Constructs,” because, 
as he says, the former term “is used in different senses by 
different writers’. When “Constructs” reach the level of what 
are commonly called ‘Concepts ”—i.e., when they are due to 
‘‘the paying of special attention to certain qualities of objects, to 
the intentional exclusion of other qualities”—they are called by 
our writer ‘‘Isolates”. He appears to agree with me that, in 
order to gain their character as isolates, these offspring of 
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abstract thought must be baptised with distinctive names. After 
that they can grow, and play their own part in the further work 
of helping to build the general structure of thought. 

Thus the only respect in which Prof. Morgan’s psychology of 
ideation differs from mine is in his not entertaining my doctrine 
of Recepts. A recept, according to my system, is that which 
intervenes between a percept and a concept ; and it occurs in the 
lower animals no less—or even more-—-than in man. Moreover, 
it is produced by a blending of familiar percepts which are 
yielded by frequent repetition in a constant experience, as one of 
Mr. Galton’s composite photographs—to take a physical analogy 
—is produced by a superposition, and consequent blending, of in- 
dividual photographs. Or, to take an actual illustration, water- 
fowl have one recept answering to land, and another answering to 
water, with the result that they alight in a different manner on the 
two surfaces. It cannot be said that the idea of land or of water 
which they have is a concept, and it is clearly something more 
than a simple percept. Again, in our own case, when we suddenly 
jump aside to avoid a cab which is just about to run us down, 
the action is not due toany process of conceptual thought ; neither 
is it due to any merely perceptual process: it is due to a previous 
fusion of many particular percepts, which have been organised 
by frequent association into a composite percept. And such a 
composite percept is what I have called a recept, because it has 
been received or given, not conceived or made. In other words, 
receptual ideation—which is concerned in all displays of so-called 
animal and infantile intelligence—does not depend for its develop- 
ment upon any intentional activity of the mind: it is elaborated, 
so to speak, automatically, and thus differs widely from the 
purposive elaborations of conceptual thought. 

Now, Prof. Morgan rejects this doctrine of recepts, on the 
ground that the mind can never be the merely passive recipient 
of perceptions imposed upon it entirely from without—as a photo- 
graph is formed on a so-called ‘‘ sensitive’’ plate. On the con- 
trary, in one degree or another, the mind must always be active 
in any process of ideation, howsoever low. But in advancing this 
objection he shows that he has not quite understood the doctrine 
of recepts. For the doctrine fully recognises that, in one degree 
or another, the mind must always be active in any process of 
ideation. But the doctrine stands upon the fact that these 
degrees are so immensely varied. Even in bare sensation there 
must be what Lewes has graphically termed ‘‘a greeting of the 
spirit’; else the process could not be a sensation, but merely a 
physical change. Therefore, what the doctrine of recepts teaches 
is, not that the mind in any level of ideation is ever wholly pas- 
sive, but that it must be comparatively inactive in all the precon- 
ceptual stages of ideation, with the result that ‘‘constructs”’ 
formed in the absence of ‘isolates ’’ are for the most part formed 
automatically, or by the wnintentional compositron. of individual 
percepts due to mere frequency of association in experience. 
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I have ended by using Prof. Morgan’s own terms, because I 
thus hope more clearly to display that here, as in almost all other 
places, there is complete agreement between us. His objection 
to my recepts (which I still believe to represent an immensely 
large, though hitherto undefined, territory of the mental kingdom) 

‘is due to a misunderstanding of what they are. He has been misled 
by the merely physical illustration which I supplied from Mr. 
Galton’s composite photographs, and by my having said that in 
receptual ideation the mind is passive. But I never for a moment 
imagined that the mind is a surface, or that it can ever be the 
literally passive recipient of perceptions formed and projected, 
like magic-lantern paintings, by the external world. In order to 
show our real agreement, I need quote no more than four or five 
lines. This is how Prof. Morgar presents his own doctrine. 
“Throughout the whole process of the formation of constructs by 
immediate association and their definition by examination, we 
are dealing with perception and percepts. But when we reach 
the stage where particular qualities are isolated, then we enter 
the field of conception. The isolates are concepts.” Clearly this 
is the very distinction which I have everywhere insisted upon, 
although it is stated by Prof. Morgan in somewhat different ter- 
minology. If ‘the isolates (i.e., intentional abstractions) are 
concepts,” and if they are led up to through ‘the formation of 
constructs by immediate association,’’ we have at one end the 
percepts, at the other end the concepts, and in the middle a 
recognition of recepts,—viz., in entertaining the high elaboration 
of perceptual ‘‘ constructs’’ which in the course of mental evolu- 
tion precedes the nativity of a concept.’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Habit and Instinct’”’ is exceedingly good ; 
and easily demolishes the singularly feeble ideas of Prof. Eimer 
upon this subject. Moreover, in as far as his criticisms apply to 
my own writings upon it, I recognise them as almost uniformly 
valid. Here, however, as elsewhere, we are for the most part in 
agreement. As regards the mere matter of definition, he seeks 
to improve upon the one which I have given by eliminating from 
it any reference to a mental element—his definition, therefore, 
having reference only to observable activities of the organism. 


‘There is one other misunderstanding, which, although of lesser 
importance, I may mention. Prof. Morgan objects to my attributing 
“abstract ideas’’ to the lower animals (pp. 348-50), and justly so, “if,” 
as he says, ‘‘we take the term in the sense in which I have used the 
word isolates”. For, as we have seen, he uses the word ‘isolates ” as 
equivalent to the word ‘“ concepts,” and I everywhere insist that brutes 
do not attain to concepts. All that I meant by ‘abstractions ’’ of 
qualities in the passages quoted, is what he means by ‘“ predominants,” 
and therefore, as he surmises, his ‘divergence is more apparent than 
real”. In point of fact, there is no divergence at all; and the whole 
passage shows the desirability of recognising the doctrine of receptual 
ideation, which, indeed, is substantially recognised in all that he 
afterwards says about “ predominants ”’. 
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But the difficulties attending any such purely objective definition 
are unconsciously displayed in his subsequent discussion of the 
facts of instinct—as, for instance, where he says, ‘“‘ The satisfac- 
tion of the craving—the gratification of the blind impulse—is 
accompanied by a feeling of relief and ease”. On the highly 
important question touching the possibility of instincts being in 
any case due to the “ lapsing of intelligence,” Prof. Morgan’s dis- 
cussion is of particular interest at the present time. In the 
result, he holds that the school of Weismann has failed to make 
out any valid case for abolishing the principles of Lamarck; and 
he furnishes an ingenious suggestion which he thinks can show 
that, even if these principles should ever be disproved in future, 
‘inherited habit’’ may still be held to have had a part in the 
origin and development of instinct. 

I ought not to close without adding that Prof. Morgan clearly 
perceives one very important matter connected with the philo- 
sophy of mental evolution, touching which there is no small 
amount of confusion in the current literature of psychology. 
This is, that when a psychologist endeavours to trace the proba- 
ble steps whereby the human mind has ascended from minds of 
lower levels, he is not therefore obliged to trespass upon the field 
of general philosophy by attempting to explain the mystery of a 
self-conscious Ego. Qué psychologist, all that he has to do is to 
deal with the rise and development of human faculty from the 
purely historical point of view: the consequences of this develop- 
ment in yielding a human personality he must leave to be dealt 
with by the metaphysician. For example, I have myself been 
accused on several occasions—and even by Mr. Stout in these 
pages—of perpetrating an elaborate petitio principii, in that while 
undertaking to trace the genesis of conceptual thought, I nowhere 
explain how it is that such a thing is possible: or in other words, 
I have to assume the existence of the concept before I can deal 
with the psychology of its evolution. To this criticism a sufficient 
reply has been given by M. Ribot in the Revue Philosophique. 
It belongs no more to the province of a psychologist than to that 
of any other man of science to answer the question, How is 
experience possible? And if he undertakes to investigate the 
probable course of mental evolution from pre-conceptual to con- 
ceptual stages, it is in no way specially incumbent on him to 
explain the causation of mind as mind in any of the stages of 
evolution which it presents. Thus the criticism is neither more 
nor less valid than if it were objected that an embryologist 
assumes the existence of life before he proceeds to deal with the 
morphology of its evolution. Prof. Morgan is too clear a 
thinker to have entangled himself in such a confusion of science 
with metaphysics, or of psychology with philosophy ; and his 
treatment of mental evolution in man appears to me to reach 
the same level of excellence as the other parts of his work. 


GEORGE J. RoMANEs. 
[See Note below, p. 304.—Ep.] 
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The Philosophical Basis of Evolution. By James Croxu, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘Climate and Time,’ “ Climate and 
Cosmology,” ‘‘ Stellar Evolution,” ‘‘ Philosophy of Theism,” 
&e. London: Edward Stanford, 1890. Pp. viii., 204. 

The author of this book, eminent for the cosmological width 
of sweep which he gave to his geological inquiries, died near 
the close of last year, a few weeks after its publication. In 
many ways it is a work of special interest. Although the best 
part of Dr. Croll’s life had been given to scientific pursuits, it is 
really a return to the problems that had been the first to occupy 
him. The conditions under which he had devoted himself to 
science as well as to philosophy had not been the most favour- 
able; but, if we are to make the comparison, his interest in 
philosophy seems to have come to him most from nature, and his 
interest in science from circumstances. The present work bears 
the mark both of philosophical consideration applied to science 
and of the influence of the scientific spirit on a philosophical 
mind that had never become estranged from theology. So far as 
results are concerned, the author may be described as a theist 
who accepts scientific evolution in its full sense, and who places 
philosophical determinism at the base of this. The detailed 
argument is carried through with great clearness and vigour, and 
brings to light the interaction of new and old elements of thought 
that are all in their different ways powerful at the present time. 

The first point to be noted is the author’s clear view of the 
necessity for definiteness in scientific explanation, and for perma- 
nent distinctions between the different sciences. This he enforces 
by very decisively separating the problems of the “production” and 
the “determination” of motion. The process of evolution is 
perfectly continuous, and beneath it there is a constant ground 
which it is for the physicist to define. The changes in which 
evolution consists can all be expressed as motions, and motion 
may rightly be described as always ‘“‘ produced” by force. The 
history of the ‘‘ production” of things may be traced back in- 
definitely, and nowhere is the ground of production found to be 
other than constant. This, however, does not exhaust the scientific 
view, nor even express its most important side. Molecular forces, 
to which all others may ultimately be reduced, have their particular 
directions and points of application, and enter into action at fixed 
moments of time. These definite and particular determinations 
can only be explained from previous determinations which are 
equally definite and particular; and those again from others. In 
the transformations of energy we say that the energy is the same 
all through. The effects, however, are different. Thermal and 
electrical energy, for example, manifest themselves in different 
ways; and it is because of their different modes of manifestation 
that we call them different energies.. Just as we are not to call 
electricity a form of*heat because the energy of electricity can be 
transformed into the energy of heat, so it is not admissible to say 
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that the energy manifested in organic life is merely physical and 
chemical because it can be transformed into various physical and 
chemical energies and because these energies are at the ground 
of vital processes. The modes of energy being different, the 
uniformities of connexion between them can never be all reduced 
to asingle physical law. 

This view has its application to mind also. Mental evolution, 
like material evolution, is continuous. What is constant in it 
is ‘‘mind”’; but here again true scientific explanation depends on 
regarding mind as definitely determined. To speak of the produc- 
tion of acts by the will, for example, may be correct as far as it 
goes; but every act is a determinate act, and the determination 
has to be explained by something other than ‘‘will”. The act 
of choice in its definite character is rather to be explained by the 
‘“‘agreeableness”’ or “reasonableness” of a suggested direction 
than the direction by the mere act. In mental even more than in 
natural science the definite determination, and not the mere 
production, is the important thing. 

The idea of ‘‘ determination,” thus scientifically generalised, is 
made use of to arrive at a philosophical view of nature and 
mind. From the impossibility, or at least excessive difficulty, of 
admitting an infinite regress in the series of past events, the author 
infers that the world must have had a beginning. Its determina- 
tion can then, as he holds, only be explained by theism. We must 
suppose all determination in the world to take its origin from a 
determination in the mind of God. The series of events in time 
is not eternal, but their determination is eternal. This deter- 
mination Dr. Croll is led to conceive of as strictly necessary. 
His doctrine is therefore at once a philosophical and a theological 
determinism. 

Dr. Croll’s theism implies a teleological view of things; and 
this view he seeks to defend against some interpretations of 
organic evolution. He succeeds in showing that natural se- 
lection does not exclude every kind of teleology; though, of 
course, something might be said against his contention that 
teleology in the form of ‘ objective ideas ” of species and so forth 
is still required by science. The better course here, from his own 
point of view, would have been simply to show the independent 
range of philosophical interpretation. ‘‘ Natural selection ” itself 
as a scientific theory, Dr. Croll remarks in more than one passage, 
derives all its efticacy from being a theory of ‘‘ determination ”. 
It is not atheory of the “production” of forms of life, but 
explains how determinate forms arise under definite conditions. 

The question of Free-will is discussed in an especially interest- 
ing way. From the body of the work the author seeks to exclude 
it as irrelevant to his general scientific and philosophical positions. 
Advocates of free-will, he argues, do not really intend to deny the 
universal validity of the law of causation. Express discussion of the 
question is relegated to an appendix. Here Dr. Croll shows, in 
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spite of the concession made elsewhere, that the believer in free- 
will ought if he is consistent to deny the absolute uniformity at 
least of psychological law. He himself, both on scientific and 
philosophical grounds, refuses to admit the exception involved 
in free-will. Many well-pointed arguments against the indeter- 
minist position might be quoted from the chapters he devotes to 
the subject. The illusory belief in an undetermined will is 
explained especially from the determination of action by psycho- 
logical states that are not brought into clear consciousness, 
‘‘T am directly conscious of the act of the will; but not, at the 
moment, of the manner in which it was determined.” As soon as 
particular mental states are distinctly recognised they become, 
as it were, ‘objects,’ like those of the external world, and are 
thought of as something that is not the Ego. Then the notion 
arises of an exertion of will that is independent of these, as of 
other particular objects. An act of which the causes are not 
known at the moment is not, however, an arbitrary “act of will” 
pure and simple, but has really been determined by states that 
only require a new effort of introspection to bring them into clear 
consciousness. 

When we regard an action as “ our own” we hold ourselves 
‘‘morally responsible’ for it, however necessarily it may have 
been produced. It is our own action because it is the result of 
our own nature. The relation between action and internal 
nature in general is this, that ‘‘ the fruit is bad because the tree 
is bad” and ‘ good because the tree is good”. When an action 
is compulsorily determined, or proceeds from something outside 
our own nature, we do not feel that it is our own; hence a 
mechanical conception of the necessity of human actions, or a 
conception of them as necessarily determined from outside, may 
tend to produce theories of irresponsibility. This, however, is 
not really the conception of the philosophical determinist. 
Necessity, in its philosophical sense, is simply ‘ the certainty 
that is in things themselves”. By insisting on the inevitable con- 
sequences of actions, the theological form of determinism, far 
from weakening, has strengthened the sense of responsibility. 

This last contention of Dr. Croll’s can be justified negatively as 
well as positively. When they apply their view to ethics, the 
theological and the philosophical determinist are on the same 
ground. Both must hold that actions necessarily determined 
quite rightly carry with them not merely the consequences that 
depend directly on the agent, but also consequences depending on 
the nature of men in general and on the requirement of definite 
means for the attainment of social ends. And the ideas of ‘‘ir- 
responsibility” now in the air proceed really from the doctrine of 
free-will. Accept determinism in the full sense, and it becomes 
evident that some criterion of the ‘imputability” of an action to 
a person will have to be sought other than the absence of necessity ; 
since actions are all necessarily determined either from without or 
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fron: within. On the contrary, adopt a view of guilt and merit 
essentially identical with that which is derived by Catholic 
theologians from their doctrine of indetermination, then every 
action that can be proved scientifically to be necessitated is at 
once regarded as something for which no responsibility can be 
imputed. The demoralising consequences that may be drawn do 
not, however, spring from the scientific proof of necessity, but 
from its combination with that doctrine of free-will which is re- 
garded by many as the one support of moral responsibility. 
With philosophical determinism there is no danger of any 
such consequences. 
THomas WHITTAKER. 


Introduction to Philosophy. An Inquiry after a Rational System 
of Scientific Principles, in their relation to Ultimate Reality. 
By Greorce TruMBUuLL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 
[London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1891.] Pp. xii., 426. 


Prof. Ladd admits, in his Preface, that ‘‘ though this book is 
called an ‘Introduction,’ no special pains have been taken to 
simplify or popularise its treatment”. This the student would 
have discovered for himself before reading many pages. Indeed 
the book is no more entitled to be called ‘introductory’ in the 
sense of ‘elementary,’ than has Kant’s or Green’s Prolegomena. 
Like these, it is a book to be read after, not before, a course of 
severe philosophical study. Yet Prof. Ladd addresses the w ork, 
as ‘‘an introduction, or Vade mecum in reflection,” not only to 
‘the young in the later years of our higher institutions of 
learning,” but to “the laity at large,” or ‘‘all the thoughtful ”’. 
Except to the trained philosophical student, however, the book 
will certainly prove both unintelligible and misleading. For, as 
the author again confesses, ‘‘ the so-called ‘Introduction’ is by 
no means a perfectly colourless affair. Doubtless a system of 
philosophy (or at least the sketch and protocol of such a system) 
lies concealed in these pages. If the subject were urged to the 
point of a confession, it would appear that the author has views 
of his own to which he wishes to introduce his readers.” Prof. 
Ladd has in reality two aims in his so-called Introduction ; he 
is trying to kill two birds with one stone. His intention evi- 
dently is to write an impartial or objective treatise on philo- 
sophical method, and at the same time to state ‘the first prin- 
ciples’ of his own projected ‘‘ system of philosophy”. But the 
feat is quite impossible; the two purposes constantly and 
irritatingly cross each other’s paths. On the one hand, the 
‘“‘system”’ is only ‘‘ suggested and sketched’; so ineagre indeed 
is the account given of it that the reader lias considerable 
difficulty in discovering what it is, and has to ‘‘read between 
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the lines” to grasp it at all. On the other hand, the shadow 
of this “system of philosophy” in the background is always 
darkening the view of philosophical method which occupies the 
foreground. It is hardly till we reach the end of the book that 
the author takes us fully into his confidence, and gives us the 
perfect clue to his statement of the nature and method of 
philosophy. It would have been better both for the reader and 
the author, had the system to which the book is an ‘“ introduc- 
tion” been made more prominent. These long discussions of 
philosophical method produce a feeling of ennui. Why not have 
given us the system itself at once, without such a protracted 
‘grace before meat’? 

In spite of these defects in its conception, Prof. Ladd’s book 
is of high value as a weighty and candid discussion, with 
exceptional equipment of both scientific and philosophical know- 
ledge, of the ultimate questions of philosophy and science ; and 
the promised ‘‘ expansion and more detailed discussion”’ of the 
problems with which it deals will be awaited with interest by 
all his readers. The present work ought to receive special atten- 
tion from the leaders of scientific thought ; for it is in great part 
an attempt to hold the balance even between philosophy and 
science, and is penetrated throughout by the scientific spirit. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the account (in ch. v.) 
of the community, in method and spirit, of science and philo- 
sophy; while the intimacy of their relation is implied in the 
author’s fundamental conception of Philosophy. He defines it 
as ‘‘the progressive rational system of the principles pre- 
supposed and ascertained by the particular sciences, in their 
relation to ultimate Reality”. ‘‘ It does not seek to construct the 
world of physical and psychical existences as a system of pure 
thoughts, or even to know it as such a system. It aims rather 
to know what these existences really are, in accordance with 
the growth of knowledge derived from all the particular 
sciences;” so that ‘‘all the more comprehensive results of 
induction, as they are afforded by these sciences, are contri- 
butions to the material of philosophy ... The very life and 
growth of philosophy as a scientific system depends upon its 
appropriation of this material.” Thus philosophy ‘“ draws from 
and deals with the whole round of the positive sciences,” and 
is itself simply ‘‘ the science of what is knowable by means of 
the special sciences”. But philosophy ‘regards all these prin- 
ciples from its own point of view, and with its peculiar final 
purpose bearing upon them all. It endeavours to reduce them 
to system—by considering them all in their relation to a Unity 
of ultimate Reality.” 

Prof. Ladd’s scheme of the philosophical disciplines, resulting 
from his conception of philosophy, as explained in the above 
quotations, is as follows :— 
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1. Theory of Knowledge (Noéties or Epis- 


I. Philosophy of the Real temology). 
(Metaphysics, in the] 2. Metaphysics (Ontol- ( A. Philosophy of 
wider meaning of the ogy, in the wider Nature. 
word). meaning of the | B. Philosophy of 
word). Mind. 


1. Ethics (which considers the Ideal of Con- 

II. Philosophy of the Ideal duct— Metaphysics of Ethics, Moral 

({dealology, or Ra- Philosophy, or Practical Philosophy). 

tional Teleology). \2 AXstheties (which considers the Ideal of 
Art). 


III. The Supreme Ideal-Real (The Philosophy of Religion). 


We cannot here follow Prof. Ladd into the different depart- 
ments, the detailed account of which occupies the latter half of 
this book. The whole discussion is valuable, but perhaps the 
freshest and most interesting part of it is the treatment of the 
ethical and esthetic Ideals, whose objective significance is 
strenuously maintained. The entire argument leads up to the 
Philosophy of Religion, in which is grasped the supreme Unity 
of the several branches of Reality, as well as that of the Real and 
the Ideal. ‘That Unity of Reality in which the philosophy of 
nature and of mind discover the ‘Ground’ of all things and of all 
souls,” is also “the Realisation of the ethical and the esthetical 
Ideals’’. Prof. Ladd finds in Religion “the witness to the 
ultimate Unity of the Real and the Ideal,” and in the Philosophy 
of Religion the justification to reflective thinking of “ the feeling 
of absolute dependence which the life of religion instinctively 
cultivates”. ‘‘If then we designate by the convenient but inde- 
finite term, ‘the Absolute’ (or the uncouth but expressive term, 
‘the World-Ground’) this unitary Being, who is the alone real 
subject of all the concrete and individual empirical realities, we 
are warranted in affirming: The existence of the Absolute (or the 
‘ World-Ground ’) is the most certain of all philosophical truths. 
But there is a long way in reflective thinking from this 
‘ Absolute’ to the Being whom religious faith accepts and wor- 
ships by the name of God. And it would be uncandid and 
unwise to aftirm that all the steps of that way can be taken with 
a like confident appeal to the accepted results of philosophical 
reflection” (p. 368). Still, the conclusion is reached, after 
some discussion, that ethical and esthetic considerations, added 
to the properly metaphysical, constrain us to believe that ‘“ the 
nature of the World-Ground is the highest self-conscious, rational, 
ethical, and esthetical Life”. This ultimate position ‘does 
not admit of ‘proof’ in the stricter sense of the word. It may be 
said, however, to be the most reasonable hope and faith of the 
sanest and ethically and esthetically most symmetrical minds ”’. 
While there is a wealth of philosophical suggestion in the 
discussion by which Prof. Ladd leads up to the conclusion thus 
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cautiously stated, one feels that the argument, here as elsewhere, 
suffers from its quasi-introductory character. The other side of 
the question is dismissed with a curt reference to “the failure of 
those philosophical systems which deny the postulate”’ of the 
self-conscious and ethical personality of the Absolute, and a few 
sentences about Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

Space does not permit of reference to the many particular 
expositions and discussions of great value scattered through the 
book. But a word must be added about the style. Its severely 
scientific character, added to the extreme abstractness of the 
discussions, gives the work an almost Scholastic air. The 
thinking is always ‘ high’ and thorough ; but there is a want of 
human interest, and the expression is defective in vigour and 
spontaneity. One or two curious words are used, as “ inescap- 
able,” “ repetitiousness ” ; and the sentence on p. 213, beginning 
“the term ‘universal’ we cannot understand,” would prove 
troublesome to any of those for whom the Introduction is 
intended. 

JAMES SETH. 


Tonpsychologie. Von Dr. Cart Stumpr, Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitit zu Miinchen. Zweiter Band. Leipzig: 
S. Hirzel, 1890. Pp. xii., 582. 

Professor Stumpf makes exceptional demands on his readers. 
To publish Section 3 of Part i. of a treatise seven years after pub- 
lishing Sections 1 and 2 (see Mrnp ix. 593) is to count on fidelity 
of interest and on tenacity of memory. Nor is this all. A book 
written in instalments with such intervals of years between them 
is pretty certain to suffer in its structure. The new accumulations 
of material, and the progress of speculation, in the writer’s own 
mind as well as in the scientific world to which he belongs, 
render modifications of the original plan inevitable. This necessity 
is strikingly illustrated in the present case by the fact that the 
author is driven again and again back on points previously 
dealt with, adding to and correcting what has already been said. 
All this makes Prof. Stumpf’s book difficult reading. In addi- 
tion to the obstacles to the reader’s smooth progress thus 
arising out of the mode of production of the book, there are 
others which spring from certain peculiarities of the author’s 
mind. Prof. Stumpf carries the estimable thoroughness of the 
German savant to a quite confusing point. His discussions of 
some matters, notably the various conceivable theories of fusion 
of tones, are prolonged to the point of wearisomeness. He ap- 
pears to lack sense of proportion, and devotes as much space to a 
far-fetched supposition as to a quite reasonable and respectable 
hypothesis. To make matters still worse, the author seems in- 
different to form, and frequently puts down his points, his queries 
and so on, in the rude manner of a memorandum book rather than 
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in the cultivated style of a treatise. One cannot but wonder, 
indeed, after reading through a ponderous volume put to- 
gether in this way, whether the science of the future is going 
to detach itself altogether from literature. It seems hardly 
unfair to suggest that Prof. Stumpf, in spite of his seven years’ 
waiting, has hurried his workmanship. Indeed, the whole book 
makes on one the impression of a rich accumulation of material, 
but very imperfectly elaborated into the form required by a 
treatise. 

Having eased my mind of these objections to the form of 
Prof. Stumpf’s work, I would hasten to express my high esti- 
mate of a good deal of its matter. As the first volume suffi- 
ciently showed, the author is bent on making his monograph on 
Tone more or less of a general treatise in psychology. Some of 
the most important and puzzling questions in the science arise 
out of an inspection of the sensations of tone, or at least connect 
themselves in a specially close manner with these. This ap- 
plies pre-eminently to the whole theory of sensation-fusion and 
analysis, the subject with which this second volume is wholly 
concerned. Hence a thorough and exhaustive consideration of 
these tone-sensations and their relations, such as is here attempted, 
ought to constitute a first-rate contribution to the science of psycho- 
logy. And Dr. Stumpf is fully aware of this, and seeks in a praise- 
worthy manner to bring out the general psychological results of 
his researches. While, as almost every page shows, an ardent 
and experienced musician, he subordinates his technical know- 
ledge to the end of psychological science. The non-musical 
reader will probably be confused now and again by the wealth of 
technical observations, but he will find that it is worth while to 
push on for the sake of the scientific fruits of the discussion. 

The first volume dealt with tones as simple and as following 
one another: the second takes up the more complex question 
of simultaneous tones and their reciprocal action. Here, however, 
as in the first volume, tones are viewed merely as having quality 
and strength or intensity, and the whole subject of consonant and 
dissonant combination of tones is still postponed. The more im- 
portant questions discussed here are the nature and extent of 
fusion of tones, the analysis of composite tones or clangs, the 
effects of varying strength and pitch on the detection of an in- 
gredient in a tone-compound, the theory of beats—where, of 
course, we get a considerable amount of physics—and lastly, the 
nature of noises in their relation to tones and to timbre, or, to 
use the German expression as anglicised by Prof. Tyndall, 
clang-tint. Without attempting to follow the author through 
his lengthy exposition of these and other matters, I shall try to 
indicate and estimate some of the more important results he has 
reached. 

The piece de résistance of the volume is undoubtedly the 
theory of tone-fusion and analysis, that is, the detection of a 
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plurality of ingredients in a tone-complex. In truth, the whole 
book may be said to be the working out of a theory of this subject. 
The author begins by propounding three alternatives. On a 
composite set of undulations striking the ear, we may be supposed 
to experience either (1) a number of simultaneous sensations 
(doctrine of plurality), or (2) a single sensation (doctrine of 
unity), or (3) a number of successive sensations, that is, appar- 
ently, successively attended to (doctrine of rivalry). The dialec- 
tical development of these three theories shows our author at his 
best, or, as the burdened reader of to-day may be tempted to 
think, at his worst. Without attempting to follow the mazes of 
the involved argument (in which arguments for each of the three 
hypotheses are first considered, then objections to each, then the 
arguments in favour of two refuted, and finally the objections 
against the remaining one obviated) it may be enough to point 
out, so far as this can be done with confidence, the conclusions 
reached by the author. He decides for the first view, viz., the 
fact of a plurality of strictly simultaneous sensations. At the 
same time he makes very important concessions to the second 
view, the doctrine of unity. It is admitted that simultaneous 
sensations do somehow form a single whole—which strikes the 
reader very much like saying that they tend to form a unity— 
whereas successive sensations only form a sun. The type of 
perfect ‘“‘ wholing” is the combination of the ‘‘ moments” of a 
sensation-quality and intensity. A less complete unification 
takes place in the case of simultaneous sensations of different 
qualities. Such “looser” unity is called by Prof. Stumpf 
fusion (Verschmelzung). It is important to note that in 
employing this word he does not mean that the sensations 
are indistinguishable. They really retain their separateness 
and can be distinguished under favourable conditions. At 
the same time the fusion as such constitutes an obstacle to 
analysis. Indeed, Prof. Stumpf seems to reduce the idea 
of fusion to a reluctance on the part of the constituent 
sensations to stand out distinctly when analysis—that is, appar- 
ently, an effort of attention to grasp a plurality of elements as 
such—is applied. Hence the different degrees of fusion are 
measured by the difficulties of analysis. The author then pro- 
ceeds to show, as the result of special experimental research, that 
the degree of fusion, 7.e., the difficulty of separating constituents 
in a tone-complex, varies directly with the simplicity of the 
numerical ratio. Thus it is at its maximum in the case of the 
octave. The author then, in his characteristic exhaustive 
manner, examines the five psychological theories which in his 
view have been put forward or are capable of being put for- 
ward in explanation of this fusion, and rejecting them all falls 
back on a physiological supposition, viz., of some quite unde- 
finable nervous conditions in the auditory centre. 

This whole discussion of tone-fusion strikes me as being at once 
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a towr de force in dialectics, and singularly unproductive of any 
clear tangible result. In spite of his prolonged effort, the writer 
does ‘not, to my mind, make his idea of Verschmelzung quite 
clear. The several constituent sensations of the tone-complex 
are, it must be remembered, all present as individual sensations, 
and yet they tend to merge into a unity, which if it means any- 
thing should mean that they lose their individual distinctness. 
This fusion, moreover, is actually brought about by nervous 
arrangements in the centre, and is said to be the result of a 
specific energy (or ‘‘ synergy’’) of the nerve-structures concerned ; 
and such a merging of nerve-processes into a single process 
would appear erst recht to involve a unification of the corre- 
lative sensations. But if so, what becomes of the doctrine of 
plurality in the sharply defined form given before? As to the 
explanation of the several degrees of fusion in the case of different 
tone-intervals, Prof. Stumpf admits that he has nothing to propose, 
nothing, that is to say, but the bare suggestion that these nervous 
synergies are developed with experience, and that in this way 
frequency of conjoined experience (a cause of fusion which he 
has just before examined and rejected) may indirectly influence 
the result. Prof. Stumpf’s whole theory of tone-fusion seems 
to me to be beset with the difficulties which I have previously 
pointed out as adhering to his psychological dualism ; that is to 
say, his theory of sensations (and differences of sensations) 
existing per se on the one side, whether noted or not, and of 
attention or apprehension (Auffassung), as something wholly 
distinct which may come or go, on the other side. On this view, 
it is manifest, we must regard constituent sensations of a tone- 
complex as preserving their individual existence, since, as recent 
investigations into the detection of upper tones show, the intro- 
duction of favourable conditions and a practised attention serves 
to secure the analytic severance. This being so, it seems im- 
possible to give any intelligible meaning to the well-understood 
expression ‘“‘fusion of sensations”; and, so far as I can follow 
him, our author has failed to give it such a meaning, while 
his resort to a mysterious nerve-process seems a more than 
usually feeble use of the deus ex machind device. If, how- 
ever, abandoning the writer’s dualistic standpoint, we regard 
Sensation as itself partly determined by the (reflex) activity of 
Attention, all these difficulties disappear. Fusion becomes a 
reality in what I venture to regard as the only intelligible sense, 
viz., loss of individual characteristics by the constituents of a 
simultaneous sensation-complex. Thus, to the ear that does 
not in the slightest degree detect the presence of ground and 
upper tones in a clang, there is a fusion of sensations. The per- 
sistence or non-persistence of such fusion when new conditions, 
including the maximum effort of a practised voluntary atten- 
tion, are superinduced, is a further and important point, re- 
quiring to be distinctly marked off, as, for example, by the expres- 
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sions, reducible and irreducible fusion. But it is vain to urge all 
this as against Prof. Stumpf, who reasserts, in the face of criti- 
cisms of myself and others, his dualistic position (p. 221 ff.). 
He takes me indeed to task for a clumsy missing of the point: 
and he is very likely to see in any further development of my 
objection an ‘‘ un-scholastic’’ looseness of thought. It is pro- 
bable that we are here approaching one of those fundamentals 
about which there must be agreement before any profitable dis- 
cussion is possible. 

But we may leave this perplexing topic, and touch one or two 
points of interest where there is less room for difference of view. 
From bare analysis or detection of plurality of ingredients our 
author distinguishes what is commonly regarded as analysis, 
viz. a singling out of a particular element (Heraushéren). The 
various circumstances, intensity, &c., affecting the facility of 
this are carefully considered. In this connexion we have a new 
and interesting discussion of Attention and its function. Among 
other striking observations to be met with here is, that attention 
is nothing but a feeling of interest ; that it is, a process of tension 
distinct from the noting (Bemerken) to which it immediately 
gives rise; that the so-called reflex-attention is not attention at 
all; and that muscular adjustment, pace Ribot and others 
(Miinsterberg is not considered here), plays but a subordinate 
part in the psycho-physical process, the essential nervous 
condition being a central excitation of the sensory nerve. The 
question how far attention adds to the intensity of a sensation 
is dealt with in a very careful manner in connexion with the 
fixation of particular elements of a tone-complex, ¢.g., upper- 
tones of a clang. Prof. Stumpf tells us that strong elements 
are not for his ear strengthened by selective attention, though 
faint ingredients are thus strengthened. May not the explana- 
tion of this fact be that, a strong sensation having as such 
‘already excited reflexly the reinforcing process of attention, 
there is no room for a further intensification? Another moot 
point dealt with freshly in connexion with tone-analysis is the 
possibility of a strictly simultaneous attention to two or more 
sensations. Prof. Stumpf, one would say, has exceptional 
powers in this direction. He tells us he can quite as easily 
fixate at one and the same moment two dissimilar tones when 
presented to the two ears as when presented to the same ear. 
He allows however that the power of such perfectly simulta- 
neous attention to a plurality of elements is of very short duration. 

After this examination of the general conditions of selective 
attention, our author proceeds to consider the more special 
circumstances conditioning the singling out of tones, such as 
the qualitative distance of the elements, their absolute and 
relative intensity, their degree of fusibility as above defined, 
and so forth. Among other interesting results here brought to 
light we have the fact that, ceteris paribus, changing ingredients 
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are more readily detected than unchanging ones. The well- 
known effect of a moving visual or tactual stimulus in exciting 
attention is thus only a case of a more general principle. Any 
change in a sense-stimulus, whether the local one introduced by 
movement or a qualitative one, renders that stimulus more 
powerful. As is well known, individuals differ greatly in their 
power of tone-analysis, and our author is able to elucidate 
these differences still further by help of a series of experimental 
investigations. 

A peculiarly interesting feature in these investigations 
is the discovery that clang-masses tend to simulate the quality 
of their predominant or most conspicuous ingredient. Thus 
according to Prof. Stumpf a whole chord takes on the pitch of its 
deepest tone. This is due according to him not to the superior 
intensity of the fundamental note (for this is not always present) 
but to the fact that low tones have more of a quasi-spatial volume 
or extensity than high tones. This attribution to a whole com- 
plex of a feature of one of its ingredients is already an incipient 
form of illusion. The illusory element is still more plainly seen 
in the fact that the pitch of a tone seems under certain circum- 
stances to be modified by the addition of a second note of a 
different pitch. The effect here is to draw the pitch towards that 
of the second note, and thus, as Prof. Stumpf points out, the 
phenomenon is the opposite to that met with in colour and other 
contrast. With respect to relations of intensity among simul- 
taneous tone-sensations it is pointed out that, with equal 
strength of stimulus, high tones have more intensity than low 
ones (the confirmation of a conclusion already reached in the 
first volume) ; that a tone is stronger when presented in isolation 
than when co-presented with other tones; that a tone-mass does 
not make a stronger impression than its constituents. In this 
connexion there is an interesting account of the evidence, 
pathological and other, going to show that acoustic stimuli falling - 
below the minimal intensity may by combination with other 
stimuli be raised to an effective height. 

A chapter on beats may be passed over as of less psychological 
interest, and a word or two added on the treatment of noises and 
clang-tints with which the volume concludes. Here as else- 
where Prof. Stumpf, while drawing largely on the classical re- 
searches of Helmholtz, carries forward the elucidation of the sub- 
ject by an appreciable interval. The relation of noises to tones 
is carefully discussed with a characteristic reference to the 
several conceivable theories; ¢.g., noises are merely numerous 
simultaneous tones of slightly different pitch. The writer adopts 
a comprehensive and conciliatory view, by regarding much that is 
commonly regarded as noise as essentially tone, while reserv- 
ing a class of noises in the narrow sense as distinct from tones. 
With respect to clang-tint, again, Prof. Stumpf is careful to 
distinguish between a looser and a stricter definition of the term. 
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The characteristic differences of tones produced by different 
instruments are due in no small part to concomitant roughnesses 
or other features that come under the head of noise. Timbre or 
clang-tint in the narrower sense is of course explained by help of 
Helmholtz’s well-established theory of upper-tones. The chief 
advance on Helmholtz’s view is the ascription of colour or tint 
to simple tones themselves and the derivation of the tint of 
clangs therefrom. This elementary tone-tint is referred to the 
pitch and the strength of the tone as its main conditions. That 
pitch has something to do with the recognised differences of tint 
is illustrated by the fact that a boy, when asked by the author 
which of two tones was the higher, responded, ‘‘ Do you mean : 
which is dull (dumpf) and bright?” The effect of intensity on 
tint is seen in such distinctions as soft, mild; and of combined 
pitch and intensity, in the distinctions, shrill, piercing, &c. In 
addition to pitch and intensity the writer brings in extensity or 
volume, which as we have seen characterises according to him 
the lower tones. The effect of this on tint is, he tells us, illus- 
trated in the features of breadth and fulness, and on the other 
hand of fineness and sharpness, which we attribute to the tones 
of low-pitched and of high-pitched instruments respectively. This 
whole analysis of clang and tone-tint is in the author’s best 
manner. Whether it is quite exhaustive remains to be seen after 
it has been subjected to the criticisms of experts in the science. 

In taking leave of Prof. Stumpf’s volume I wish to say that its 
instructiveness resides to no small extent in a feature to which a 
review is unable to do justice ; I mean in the number and variety 
of side-suggestions with which the exposition is enriched. Again 
and again the phenomenon specially dealt with is illustrated by a 
happy allusion to something analogous in other regions of sense. 
In this way the discussion becomes much more than a specialist’s 
treatment of one group of psychical facts: it helps to elucidate 
and to render more precise the more general conditions of sensa- 
tion and of mental experience as a whole. All serious students 
of psychology must pray that the author may be able to carry 
through, with as little delay as possible, the vast and important 
work he has planned out. 

JAMES SULLY. 
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[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.) 


From Lyre to Muse. A History of the Aboriginal Union of Music and 
Poetry. By J. Donovan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co., 1890. Pp. viii., 209. 

Mr. Donovan’s book springs from the need, felt and admitted by him- 
self, of supporting by historical and technical facts the speculative posi- 
tion taken up in an earlier essay of his (Music und Action). Beginning 
with an analysis of musical impression, he arrives at the conclusion that 
this was primarily an impression of rhythm. Mere rhythmic beating 
evokes in our day feelings which, 1f not easily determinable, are probably 
rather disagreeable than otherwise. “To lowly evolved minds, on 
the other hand, the influence of bare rhythm is pleasurable if the mind 
only remained simple enough to feel it; but the mind did not thus re- 
main.” ‘The aid of tones was required to satisfy its developing capacities 
and “to enable the stimulation of rhythm to hold its own in conscious- 
ness in spite of reality,” of ‘‘the every day reality” with which the 
feelings excited in us are associated (pp. 16,17). “Whilst rhythm was 
stimulating the body . . . tones made the giving way to frantic bodily 
excitement less needful” (p. 27). Such rhythmic stimulation is in 
intimate connexion with “the natural pleasure of the play-excitement of 
the body. And musical delight consists of this pleasure of play-excite- 
ment as modified through the course of ages by the attraction of atten- 
tion to the pitch-relationship of the tones conveying the rhythmic 
stimulation” (p. 198). “ Pitch-relationship . . . was from the first step in 
tune-formation the chief formative principle in the grouping of rhythms ” (p. 98). 
This insistence on the significance of rhythm in the genesis of music has 
led me to follow the author’s exposition with keen interest and hearty 
acquiescence. Take in particular the following passage:—‘ An exclama- 
tory impulse in itself gives no account whatever of the origin of the truly 
melodic form of song. . . . We are only concerned with the fact that 
vocal exclamation could not possibly attain a melodic character until it 
drifted into the mould or the form of the rhythmically stimulating tones 
which were gradually intensifying and purifying the pleasure of bodily 
play-excitement ” (pp. 199-200). Here Mr. Donovan has, in my opinion, 
lit upon the one true starting-point for a psychological explanation of the 
origin of music. It is only where he speaks of pitch-relationship as the 
formative principle by which rhythms are grouped and divided into 
periods, that I am not disposed to go along with him, fully as I acknow- 
ledge in other respects the significance of pitch-relationship. The ques- 
tion is too important to admit of adequate treatment on this occasion, 
but I hope for an opportunity of returning to it. 

Besides giving this derivation of the origin of music, the author dis- 
cusses the subject of musical expression, where I follow him with no less 
appreciation. He disputes, and rightly too, the notion of definite con- 
nexions existing between music and ordinary feelings and thoughts, but 
finds, nevertheless, ‘‘that the purely tonal work in the course of its 
variations upon the central fact ... of the theme ... must permit 
the mind to move in the region of ideas now and again ” (p. 85), even 
though it be tonal interests only which extend (not invent) the compo- 
sition. The “most advanced and pseudo-scientific position,” taken up 
by certain philosophers, “ made itself almost ridiculous ... . because 
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it regarded music at its best as a thing that had no certain human con- 
nexions, since it was clear to them that it had no definite connexions 
with nameable ideas and emotions” (p. 46). “This deepest plea- 
sure,” afforded to the listener by purely tonal music, “is inherently 
subjective. It is in himself, and from himself, though excited by the 
art-work. The art-work imposes no objectively determined thing upon 
him, but lets his own individuality swell beneath the stimulus that it 
conveys” (p. 87). On this subject of musical impression, I had before 
come to the same conclusion, to which Mr. Donovan here brings us in a 
way that is both original and convincing. His statements seem to me, 
in their clear and sober wording, to offer the simplest solution of the 
chief difficulty hitherto encountered by the aesthetics of music. 

In a further chapter on “ The Fusion of Tones and Words,” the author 
pursues the traces of musical impression in poetry (metre and refrain, p. 
171), showing how at first the co-efficient word disturbed musical pleasure 
(p. 146), and how music in its turn broke in everywhere on the 
strict symmetry of verbal rhythm. He then goes on to indicate how 
harmony was developed, and suggests that to it is “* given the first place 
in the difficulty of musical theory . . . . because of the seemingly inde- 
pendent character of its pleasures’’ (p. 174)—an independence more 
apparent than genuine. For, to take an instance, the interval of the 
third needs “relationship, before it gives a truly musical pleasure,” as 
much as the single note needs connexion with a melody (p. 174). It 
is a pity this observation is not more fully developed. In view of 
all that the author has actually said on the evolution of harmony, on 
the artistic mission of Northern monks, on church music in the North, 
&e., I should have looked with contidence for new and fruitful con- 
clusions, had he set himself to give an explanation of harmony. 

While not overlooking the supporting facts that may be drawn from 
ethnology, Mr. Donovan yet seems to me not to make enough of them or 
not to have ascertained them always with sufficient exactness. To his 
general remark that “nearly every American and Australian traveller 
observes that the performances of the savages display no signs whatever 
of concerted rhythms” (p. 96), I must demur. A comparison of the 
records of travel has led me to an exactly opposite conclusion. And, 
indeed, it is all in Mr. Donovan’s favour that it should be so ; for, if the 
observation he cites were true as a rule, his theory would be overthrown. 
“The character,” he continues (p. 97), ‘of the music performed by some 
African tribes has been adduced as a certain mark of Portuguese and also 
Mohammedan influence in the distant past in cases where such influence 
had hardly been suspected.” ‘This is true in some cases, but we know it 
not otherwise than the savages themselves know it, who retain as firm a 
recollection of the stranger as of the art he taught them; and, putting 
this aside, the last and the present centuries have seen the discovery 
and opening-up of regions where previously neither the European nor 
his influence had penetrated. Again, the example of the dying Indian 
chief (p. 69), who in his last hour sings the “ death-song,” furnishes no 
adequate proof of the “connexion between the natural man and rhythm 
and tones”. On the contrary, that the song should arise in connexion 
with the extinction of feeling only obscures the author’s correct view of 
the inter-dependence of rhythin and “ play-excitement”. 

But these are points of mere detail. The author has succeeded in 
conducting his readers through the most difficult psychological problems 
in clear and simple language, and in avoiding that mysticism which un- 
fortunately characterises so many musical treatises. It may thus appeal 
no less to the practical musician than to the psychological student. 


RIcHARD WALLASCHEK. 
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Physicul Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max Miiuuer, K.M., &e. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. Pp. xii., 410. 


These fourteen lectures, coming after the introductory course on 
Natural Religion in general (see Minp xiv. 591), complete Prof. 
Miiller’s discharge of duty as first Gifford Lecturer at Glasgow ; but, 
having been re-appointed for a second term of two years, he has already 
delivered, though not yet published, a third course of lectures. His 
scheme, it will be remembered, was to follow up his general observations 
on Natural Religion with special treatment of the three forms which he 
distinguishes as Physical, Anthropological, Psychological. Accordingly, 
he begins this present second course with a quotation of the closing para- 
graphs of the first, in which the scheme was laid out. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting that the reproduction is not quite as exact as it looks. 
He still would connect his divisions of Physical and of Psychological 
Religion with the distinction of Father and Holy Ghost in the 
Christian Trinity ; but, for some reason or other, not stated, he now 
lets drop the relation he before suggested (Nat. Rel. p. 576) between 
anthropological Religion and Christian worship of God the Son. Be this 
as it may—and for any right appreciation of Prof. Miiller’s whole theory 
of Natural Religion we must await his treatment of the remaining two 
divisions—let it now suffice to mention that the body of the present 
course of lectures is taken up with a special study of the development of 
the godship of the Vedic Agni, from out the human experience of 
physical fire to start with. Were everything granted as to the continuity 
of the steps of this development, it is still, even with the help of Prof. 
Miiller’s reference to his idea of Henotheism, not very clear how in the 
end Agni can have all those supreme attributes of father, creator, ruler, 
judge and what not, by the side of the equally evolved Dyaus and others. 
In fact, there is always at last, with Prof. Miiller, an mdefiniteness 
of statement about things philosophical or religious which leaves the 
reader one knows not exactly where : what he says seems always ready 
to melt into something quite different. For the rest, the lectures are 
richly filled out with Vedie and other lore. conveyed (for the most part) 
with the author’s wonted vivacity. 


Introduction to the Study of the History of Language. By HeErpert A. 
Srrone, M.A., LL.D., Prof. of Latin in Univ. Coll., Liverpool, 
Wituiam S. Loceman, L.H.C. (Utrecht), Head Master of Newton 
School, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, and Bensamin Ibe WHEELER, Prof. 
of Greek in Cornell Univ., U.S.A. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1891. Pp. x., 485. 

This is a free adaptation of Prof. H. Paul’s Principien der Sprachqe- 
schichte, which one of the writers (Prof. Strong) translated into English 
three years ago; and it is issued at a time when the translation is 
about to come forth again, in second edition. The object of the adapta- 
tion is to bring home Paul’s principles to the English-speaking philo- 
logical student by illustrations taken chiefly from English, and at the 
same time to set forth the principles themselves in less abstruse form. 
To this end, the writers, after omitting altogether the general philosophic 
‘Introduction,’ follow strictly the order and titles of Paul’s chapters, 
but within each chapter take what liberties they choose with the order 
and manner of his exposition. It is a novel procedure, which doubtless 
will have had the author’s approval, though this is not stated. The result, 
in any case, is a book upon which no pains have been spared by the writers, 
and which will reach and affect many who might find the translated 
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work too hard for them, while yet it will form an excellent introduction 
to the study of this. Mr. Stout has been drawing attention in MIN», 
incidentally, to the merits of Paul’s linguistic, and even from the 
present adaptation of his work it is easy to see how thorough is his 
grasp of psychological principle. On the appearance of the forthcoming 
second edition of the translation (which did not come to hand in first 
edition), it may be possible to say something on the general position 
which Prof. Paul takes up for the scientific study of speech. Meanwhile 
the present modified exposition deserves all commendation for its 
workmanlike quality. 


Outlines of Physiological Psychology. A Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges. By Grorge TRuMBULL Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1891. Pp. xii., 505. 

Prof. Ladd, whose great philosophical activity has just resulted in 
another considerable volume, reviewed above in the present No. (p. 271), 
produces here, in recast form, for the use of students, the substance 
of his larger Elements of Physiological Psychology (1887). The Elements, as 
explained in M1nD at the time (xii. 583), fell into three parts of—“ Ner- 
vous Mechanism,” ‘Correlations of Nervous Mechanism and Mind,” 
‘“Nature of Mind”. Of these, the second has been least altered—or, if 
it has been modified and condensed in expression, it has also had its 
scope somewhat extended, so as to include results of more recent 
research. The matter of the two other parts has been more freely 
dealt with, mainly in the way of abbreviation. In the result, the 
account of the Nervous System remains still quite detailed enough for 
the purposes of learners. For these, again, the great lightening of the 
old third part is altogether to be approved. Prof. Ladd’s view, however, 
of the Nature of Mind, whether in itself or in relation to Body, if now 
less developed in a variety of directions, is, in all essential points, the 
same as it was. In one respect it is more developed ; for, possibly be- 
cause of some discussion that arose in these pages (vol. xiii.) upon the 
doctrine of his Elements, he has now not omitted to bring his conception 
of the mind’s unity into overt relation with Kant’s famous criticism. It 
may suffice to note the fact, since Prof. Ladd delivered himself on the 
point in the course of that discussion (see M1np xiii. 628). One is more 
tempted to remark on his main position, which he again states in this 
form: ‘‘ The assumption that the mind is a real being which can be 
acted upon by the brain, and which can act on the body through the 
brain, is the only one compatible with all the facts of experience”. This 
has to be read with an antecedent observation, that ‘‘the human brain 
is a vast collection of material molecules,” connected “in a unique way 
with certain forms of external physical energy,” but also “standing in 
yet more surprising and unique relations to a being of a different nature 
from their own-—that is, to the mind”. Letting pass the odd distinction 
of “unique” and “more unique,” what strikes one most here is the 
relation which Prof. Ladd would establish between mind as an essen- 
tially metaphysical “real being” and brain-molecules which, as 
“material,” are essentially physical. ‘ Mysterious” he himself calls 
it—and with reason. With still more reason may one declare it neither 
relevant nor admissible. It is open to anybody, in the metaphysical 
sphere, to posit relation between a reale of mind and the realia—call 
them all alike ‘monads’ or what not—that appear as material mole- 
cules to our (imaginative) ‘sense; but such relationshas nothing to do 
with the phenomenal business of physiological psychology. And, if thus 
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irrelevant, surely quite inadmissible, for physiological psychology or any- 
thing else, is it to posit a working relation between a thing ultimately or 
metaphysically real and that altogether other kind of thing which we call 
phenomenal. This is a confusion which, remarkably enough, is not absent 
from Lotze’s discussion of the relation of body and mind in the third 
book of the Metaphysic. Running, as it does, through all that is left of 
general philosophical consideration at the end of Prof. Ladd’s abbre- 
viated work, it makes one regret, in the interest of students, that excision 
has not here been carried still further. But, however one may take 
exception to this or that in Prof. Ladd’s view of the content and range 
of physiological psychology, it is simple justice to add that from these 
Outlines—as before from the Hlements—more is to be learnt of the new 
development of mental science than from any other book yet produced in 
English. 


Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau, LL.D., DD., &e. 
Selected and revised by the Author. I. Personal and Political. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1890. Pp. vi., 527. 


The venerable author is to be congratulated on the idea of making the 
collection here begun of his occasional writings over a range of sixty 
years. Philosophical interest is pretty sure to be greater in the succeed- 
ing volumes, but is by no means absent from the “ Personal Sketches ”’ 
of this one. Two essays in particular may be mentioned here—“ Joseph 
Priestley ; Life and Works” (1833), and “Auguste Comte; Life and 
Philosophy ” (1858). The first, towards the end, includes so suggestive 
a reminiscence of “discarded philosophy,” that one cannot but regret 
the author’s decision not to reproduce any of his still earlier essays, 
which now seem to him “too pervasively steeped in the spirit ’’ of 
it. The other essay comes short now in not bringing out those nobler 
and stronger features of Comte’s character and intellect which, as well 
as his weaknesses, have become better known in the course of the last 
thirty years; but the arguinent against some of the philosopher’s main 
positions retains all its original force and value. 


Outlines of Psychology. By HaraLp Ho6rrpr1xe, Professor at the University 
of Copenhagen. Translated by Mary E. Lownpes. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1891. Pp. xi., 365. 


The German edition of this work of the well known Danish professor 
having been critically noticed (by Mr. Sully) in Mrnp xii. 606, it is not 
necessary to do more than give the warm welcome that is due for this 
English translation of it. Miss Lowndes has brought trained intelligence 
to her task, and has spared no pains to give a rendering of her author 
which should be not only faithful but also, in point of English diction, 
effective. To this latter result she has been helped by the clear and 
generally vivid exposition of the original, which not even the German 
text (from which the present translation is made) could mask ; while, in 
point of faithfulness, she has had the advantage of control from the 
author himself. It is one of the great merits of the book, for English 
students, that it was originally written with diligent heed on- the author’s 
part to all the best work of English psychologists. The interest he has 
taken in the production of an English edition of his book is thus far more 
than nominal. He has supplied corrections and notes where later con- 
sideration or more recent research made such needful. Nor, in this 
respect of bringing the book up to the present level of psychological 
science, should Miss Lowndes’s own efforts in the way of supplementary 
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annotation pass unacknowledged. In the handy (and cheap) form given 
to the translation, it cannot fail to find its way into educational use, and 
the native English book that shall outstrip it will need to have uncom- 
mon quality both of plan and execution. 


The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. Can they logically reach Reality? By 
James McCosu, LL.D., Litt.D., Ex-President of Princeton College. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1891. Pp. vii., 66. 

Presents the “negative ” side of the author’s philosophy ; the “ posi- 
tive and constructive side” having been presented in First and 
Fundamental Truths (see M1npD xiv. 315, xv. 100). The note contributed 
to Minp No. 61, p. 159, appears here as Note D of the Appendix. There 
are three other notes, having reference to Aristotle, Aquinas, and recent 
criticisms of Kant. The author divides the prevailing types of philo- 
sophy into the ‘“ Experiential and Sensational,” the “A priori or 
Kantian,” and “the Scottish School”. Criticisms of the former two 
bear on their rejection of the mind’s immediate knowledge of reality. 
This immediate knowledge Dr. M‘Cosh finds to be not sufficiently 
recognised even by the Scottish school; neither Reid nor Stewart 
having quite satisfactorily expressed the true doctrine, “which is, that 
we perceive things, the very things, by sense-perception ”. An earlier 
phase of experiential philosophy was reduced to absurdity by Hume’s 
Scepticism. The later phase has undergone the same fate at the hands 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, “the Avenger,” who “ has shown conclusively 
that sensationalism shuts us up into the bottomless pit of Agnosticism”. 
It may be noted that Dr. M‘Cosh points out that Locke, though an 
experientialist, was not a “ sensationalist ” (p. 11), and that, in his view, 
Kant’s Kritik “is, after all, a more consistent structure than that of any 
of his followers ” (p. 33). 


The Scope and Method of Political Economy. By JOHN NEVILLE Keynes, 
M.A., &c. London: Macmillan & Co., 1891. Pp. vii., 359. 

This volume is the most comprehensive discussion of the nature, limits 
and method of Political Economy that has yet appeared. Besides the 
topics treated of in Cairnes’s well-known work, it contains interesting 
and important chapters on the relation of the science to morals, to 
sociology and to economic history, and on the mathematical methods 
employed in it for proof or illustration. Critical Notice will follow. 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. By the 
late Epwin Hatcu, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by A. M. Farrparrn, D.D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford. (“The Hibbert Lectures,” 1888.) 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1890. Pp. xxiii., 359. 

These lectures, of which only two-thirds had been seen through or got 
ready for the press when the lamented author was struck down, deal in 
a singularly bright and open-minded way with the old story of the 
transformation wrought upon the central religious ideas of Christianity 
in its first four centuries of contact with the highly developed civilisation 
of the Graeeo-Roman world. The special topics dealt with in order— 
Greek Education ; Greek and Christian Exegesis ; Greek and Christian 
Rhetoric; Christianity and Greek Philosophy; Greek and Christian 
Ethics; Greek and Christian Theology (Creator, Moral Governor, 
Supreme Being); Influence of the Mysteries upon Christian Usages; 
Incorporation of Christian Ideas, as modified by Greek, into a Body of 
Doctrine— cover a range of ground which has hardly before been worked 
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over by an English scholar. Particularly graphic are the sketches 
given of the methods and matter of liberal instruction, as also of the 
modes of spiritual activity, obtaining in the organised Pagan society 
that gradually assimilated the Christian precepts. Altogether, the 
lectures, in addition to their other significance, form an interesting 
contribution to the history of philosophy, and, but for the author’s 
untimely fate, the contribution might later have developed into one of 
real importance. 


The Prison. A Dialogue. By H. B. Brewster. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1891. Pp. vii., 141. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to the author’s former book, The 
Theories of Anarchy and of Law (see Minp xii. 467), though the connexion 
between the two is not pointed out. The speakers this time are: 
“Clive, a supernaturalist ; Beryl, a neo-Christian maiden; Croy, a 
positivist ; Gerald, a wise man”. Extracts are read by “Clive” from 
the diary of an imaginary “prisoner,” and commented on by all the 
persons. Clive and the prisoner probably express the author’s views. 
“The Prison” is ordinary “reality,” with its distinction of subject and 
object. The “supernatural” for which Clive contends is a transcendent 
sphere of existence in which this distinction disappears. Knowledge of 
it and identity with it are reached by ecstasy. When this state is 
attained phenomenal personality has been dissolved, and instead of it 
there is consciousness of the eternal essence of the personality, which is 
the same in all. “ Participation in eternity” is “ the absolute reward of 
life and the heritage of all men irrespective of creed or conduct’. That 
is, there is no rule for attaining ecstasy. Religion must be dissociated 
from ethics. The moral life is not the only way—though it is one 
way—to the “supernatural”. The life of ordinary morality can with 
perfect safety be left to “positivism”. This will supply both rule and 
impulse. Not mere “legality” by itself, but legality with “natural 
instinct,” can take care of all the interests of life. In this absolute 
“dualism ” of religion and morals, morality will lose nothing. while 
religion will be set free from all limits. The present dialogue, as may 
be seen, sets forth a definite theory, which the author’s former one did 
not. It offers the same kind of literary interest in its presentation of 
the rather evanescent thoughts excited by particular moods. 


The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848. By Ernest Renan. ‘Translated 
from the French. London: Chapman and Hall, 1891. Pp. xxiv. 491. 


M. Renan’s early work, L’ Avenir de !a Science, which has so soon been 
translated into English, has all the interest that he claims for it in his 
preface. Written, during the last two months of 1848 and the first four 
or five months of 1849, to satisfy the need the author then felt of sum- 
ming up the “new faith” which with him had “replaced shattered 
Catholicism,” the volume was at the time withheld from publication. 
Within a short period, new interests had been aroused in him by a 
journey to Italy. The artistic side of life had revealed itself, and the 
book now seemed ‘harsh, dogmatic, sectarian and hard’. Several 
friends were consulted, and they agreed that the style would not be to 
the taste of French readers. The ideas here presented in a mass ought 
rather to be worked off by piecemeal publication. M. Renan took this 
advice, and in the meantime left the old MS. at the bottom of a drawer, 
thinking that it might give pleasure to a select class of readers if pub- 
lished after his death. At length he made up his mind to publish it 
himself. ‘I flattered myself,” M. Renan continues, “that perhaps some 
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people would read these ancient, honest pages not without profit to 
themselves, and that the rising generation especially, which seems to be 
somewhat uncertain about its road, would be pleased to find out how a 
young man, very frank and very sincere, thought forty years ago, face to 
face with himself only.” Besides, in his later writings he was really 
forced to make sacrifices. The process of condensing and pruning ideas 
does not go on without the loss of something in the ideas themselves. 
Perhaps some readers will like these pages for their attempt to express 
the whole, and not to lose any part of it in the expression. And, how- 
ever M. Renan may have modified his style, he has not changed his 
“fundamental ideas”. His “religion is now as ever the progress of 
reason, in other words, the progress of science”. M. Renan’s youthful 
anticipations as to the future of science have reference first to the 
particular line of development that science itself might be expected to 
take, and then to the influence of the scientific spirit on thought and 
life. In the scientific history of the nineteenth century, “ philology,” in 
the very general sense here given to the term by M. Renan, has played 
fully as great a part as he anticipated. For by “philology”? he means 
‘“‘the science of the productions of the human intellect” studied accord- 
ing to the methods of experimental science and with the widest erudition 
for its material. He is never tired of insisting on the “historical 
method” as that which is to be pre-eminently the method of the nine- 
teenth century. Study of the social lite of peoples as expressed in 
their languages and religions, need of going beyond purely individual 
psychology, view of literature in relation to its period and country, study 
of all kinds of “origins,” are ideas of which he already sees all the 
importance. M. Renan may also claim to have recognised how much 
advance was to be expected in the biological sciences, and to have 
perceived that the fundamental problems of biology were precisely those 
that would next have to be attacked. The far-reaching intellectual 
influence of science also has not come short of his anticipations. On 
the other hand, as he himself points out, the social problems that seemed 
about to be solved, still remain open; and he confesses that as to their 
final solution he is more uncertain than he was in 1848. The self- 
conscious direction of its course by humanity is no doubt the aim ; but 
we do not at all know what the definitive type of civilisation is to be, 
and till we know this we cannot say what is the most important factor 
in progress. The dominant factor may be, as the author thought in 
1848, the influence of science—especially the science of man—made 
systematic and philosophical ; but this cannot be asserted with confidence. 
The idea which he then accepted, of a new dogmatic unity arrived at by 
scientific synthesis, he no longer looks forward to. What will strike the 
reader of M. Renan’s social speculations, is that the atmosphere of the 
century has not very deeply changed. The problems occupying men’s 
minds then and now are essentially similar. For this among other 
reasons, the publication of the book just now is quite opportune. 


On the Modification of Organisms. By Davip Syme. Melbourne: George 
Robertson & Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1890. 
Pp. vii., 164. 

A hostile criticism of Natural Selection as a theory of the modification 
of organisms. The real key to organic modification is the organism’s 
power of adapting itself to its conditions. This positive cause being 
present, modification can be shown in many cases to take place in the 
absence of any form of selection. The struggle for existence, when 
present, is not beneficent, but tends on the whole to produce degenera- 
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tion. Organic changes proceed from the cell, which is the biological 
unit. As the organism consists of vital units, so the soul consists of 
psychical units. The synthesis of these is the Ego. “Organisation is 
rather the result than the cause of mental activity.” 


Hind Literature; or the Ancient Books of India. By Extzapetu A. REED, 
Member of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co., 1891. Pp. xviii. 410. 

A well-arranged and interestingly written account of Hindu literature 
from the Vedas to the Puranas. The mythological element, both in the 
earlier and later sacred books, is dealt with most copiously; but their 
philosophy is not neglected, and the principal changes in worship and 
creed from the first period of Aryan settlement to the full development 
of Hinduism are noted incidentally. Common to the whole develop- 
ment is pantheism, which is traceable even in the Rig-veda, and gathers 
force all the way down the streain of Hindu literature. In the code of 
Manu and in the Upanishads appears the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
henceforth characteristic of Indian religion. Both elements of the creed 
are abundantly illustrated in the two great epics, the Ramayana and the 
Maha-bharata—of which the author gives a very full description. 
Chapter xxi., on the Bhagavad-gita, has special interest. By two or 
three well-chosen extracts the distinctive features of Hindu philosophy 
are made plain. The Puranas are treated with special reference to 
Krishna-worship, which is also the subject of the penultimate chapter 
(xxiii.). The combination of pantheistic philosophy with polytheistic 
mythology is thus indicated: ‘‘ The pantheism of the Puranas is one of 
their invariable characteristics, but the particular divinity who is at once 
the source, the substance, and the absorber of all things, varies accord- 
ing to the individual choice of the worshipper”. The general conclusion 
is that “Hinduism was brightest and purest at its fountain-head”. As 
the “simple nature-worship” of the Vedas developed into mysticism, 
and became complicated with ritual, Hindu life gradually degenerated. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By Witt1am T. Harris. Com- 
prising Passages from his Writings selected and arranged with 
Commentary and Illustration by Marietta Kigs. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1889. Pp. xii., 287. 


The chapters of this work—the aim and substance of which is 
described in the title—are as follows :—i. “ Methods of Study,” ii. “ Pre- 
suppositions of Experience,” iii. “ Philosophy of Nature,” iv. “‘Man: A 
Self-active Individual” (comprising sections on “ Sense-perception,” 
“ Representation,” “ Significance of the Power to Use Language,” “ Re- 
flection,” “ The Syllogism,” ‘‘ The Third Stage of Thinking: The Absolute 
Idea, or the Reason,” “The Emotions,” “The Will’’), v. ‘‘ Immortality 
of Man”. “The compiler and editor of this volume, Miss Kies,” writes 
Mr. Harris, “has my full consent to and approval of her selections and 
arrangement of such portions of my writings as she finds suitable for her 
purpose. I shall be very glad if this book proves helpful to her classes 
or to any persons who may use it.” 


Manual of Empirical Psychology as an Inductive Science. A Text-book for 
High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Gustav ApotF LINDNER, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Prague. Authorised Translation by 
Cuas. De Garmo, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in IIlinois 
State Normal University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1890. 
Pp. xiii. 274. 

19 
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This book, which is now in its eighth German edition, is expressly a 
text-book of Psychology, and has all the excellences which are expected in 
a work of that kind. Itis clear and concise in its statement ; its divisions 
are, on the whole, good; and it is withal interesting and memorable. 
The author's standpoint is that of Herbart. His aim is sufficiently 
indicated in the following words of the Preface: “The motive to the 
preparation and publication of this volume was a double one. The first 
was the experience, to me sufficiently clear, that the existing psycho- 
logical text-books, however valuable they may be, leave much to be 
desired in regard to comprehensibility and incitation to original thought. 

The second motive was the conviction that in empirical psycho- 
logy one can and should have regard to those real explanations which 
lie in the facts and which can be derived without metaphysical exposition; 
and, farther, that one has no reason whatever to limit himself to mere 
verbal explanations—for what else does the old doctrine of the so-called 
faculties offer ?” : 


The Elements of Psychology. By GaBriEL Compayr, Professor in the 
University. Translated by Wittiam H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of the Peabody Normal School. Boston: Lee & Shepherd, 
1890. Pp. vii., 815. 

Dr. Payne, who has already translated into English M. Compayré’s 
Histoire de la Pédagogie and Legons de Pédagogie, now gives us his Notions 
élémentaires de Psychologie, having specially in view the needs of normal 
school pupils. The book seems well adapted to its purpose ; the author’s 
experience, no doubt, has been his best guide. Dr. Payne commends it 
to English readers on the score of the “ common sense” standpoint which 
it represents. The summaries at the close of each chapter ought to be 
helpful to students. 


Reason and Authority in Religion. J. Macsripe Strerrett, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Apologetics in Seabury Divinity School. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 184. 

“Current discussions of contemporary religious themes and thinkers” 
under the influence especially of -Hegel, by the author of a recent 
work, Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, already in its second 
edition (New York: Appleton). The authors most distinctive 
point is his use of the idea of a social factor in knowledge to justify 
religious faith. The ground of certitude in religion is not to be found in 
particular arguments, as the eighteenth century apologists supposed, but 
in an “organic social process” such as constitutes the life of a Church. 
There is a time for reflective criticism, but this must be only with a view 
to a final “comprehension” ; it must be a “process of negating truth by 
affirming fuller truth,” and must not stop at the “abstract negative 
stage’’. When it stops at this stage, doubt is no longer “saintly,” but 
“sinful”. “It is then putting the absolute emphasis on subjective 
reason. It is then non-human, non-rational, a violation of the binding 
relation between God and man through historical and social media. 
Such absolute negativity of subjectivism is the very essence of the 
devil.” “Philosophy is only the making explicit for thought what is 
contained in the ordinary Christian consciousness.’’ The spirit of com- 
prehension, having passed through the sceptical stage, will always hold 
the critical faculty in abeyance, as having been satisfied once for all. It 
will not reject old formulas, but will justify them historically, though 
“we can even thus only accept many beliefs and dogmas in a Pick- 
wickian sense”. 
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The Philosophical Works of Letbnitz. Comprising the Monadology, New 
System of Nature, Principles of Nature and of Grace, Letters to Clarke, 
Refutation of Spinoza, and his other important Philosophical Opus- 
cules, together with the Abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts 
from the New Essays on Human Understanding. Translated from 
the original Latin and French, with Notes, by George MARTIN 
Duncan, Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy, Yale Uni- 
versity. New Haven : Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 1890. Pp. 
392. 

The long title-page of this book is here quoted in full as giving a 
fairly comprehensive notion of the range of Leibnizian writings here 
brought to the door of the English-speaking student in careful and effec- 
tive translation. The title-page, however, in its ordering of the works 
selected for mention, does not show the book at its best or give a just 
idea of the translator’s knowledge of his author. The body of the book 
contains 36 pieces in all, disposed in a chronological order between the 
years 1679 and 1716 (except that the extracts from the New Essays of 
1704 are, for some reason or other, placed last). One or two of the dates 
assigned are a little questionable, ¢.g., ‘ Notes on Spinoza’s Ethics’ re- 
ferred to c. 1679 rather than 1678; but, in the main, the translator 
throughout the whole book (including his useful Notes at the end, pp. 
363-92) shows intimate acquaintance with the best and latest authorities 
on his subject. As an instance, may be noted his acceptance of Ger- 
hardt’s proof that—not the so-called Monadology but—the Principles of 
Nature and of Grace was the compend written for the philosophical en- 
lightenment of the doughty Prince Eugene. It would have been better 
if, both on the title-page and in its place in the book, Foucher 
de Careil’s so-called Refutation of Spinoza had been marked as his 
naming and not Leibniz’; but the point is not overlooked in the 
translator's Note at the end. Excellent judgment has been shown 
in the selection of the pieces. Almost the only omission of any import- 
ance is the short essay, No. xxvi. in Erdmann’s edition, De vera methodo 
philosophiae et theologiae. This little piece, referred by Gerhardt to about 
1680, is cf special interest as giving Leibniz’ first identification of the 
notions of substance and foree—under the influence of Plato, as Prof. 
Stein gives reason for believing in his new work Leibniz u. Spinoza noted 


below, p. 298. 


LD’ Enseignement au point de vue national. Par ALFRED Fourmnt&ée. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie., 1891. Pp. xviii., 451. 


“T/auteur applique 4 l’éducation les lois de ’évolution et de la selec- 
tion au sein des sociétés. Selon Ini, le but dernier de I’éducation est 
d’assurer le développement des races et des peuples. Ce qu’il dit au 
point de vue ‘national’ n’a rien d’ exclusif et peut s’appliquer presque 
entiérement 4 |’ Angleterre. Les rapports de |’éducation avec ’hérédité 
et avec la selection des supériorités; la puissance de ]’éducation et les 
limites de cette puissance; la critique des théories de Spencer sur 
l’instruction ; les vraies bases de l’enseignement ; la part exacte qu’y 
doivent avoir soit les sciences, soit les lettres et l’histoire, soit la philo- 
sophie ; le réle dominant des études morales et sociales ; la nécessité 
d’orienter vers ces études vraiment éducatrices toutes les parties de 
l’enseignement ; l‘examen des humanités graeco-latines ; la critique des 
projets d’enseignement fondé sur les seules langues modernes et des 
écoles réelles ; 1a comparaison de la France, de ]’Allemagne, de l’Angle- 
terre et de l’Italie; les réformes 4 opérer dans tous les pays pour donner 
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4 l’enseignement un caractére vraiment moral et philosophique, en méme 
temps que pour concilier les exigences de la vie moderne avec les études 
classiques ;—tels sont les principaux sujets traités par l’ancien professeur 
de philosophie 4 l’Ecole normale supérieure.” 


Le Sommeil et le Systeme Nerveux. Physiologie de la Veille et du Sommeil. 
Par S. Sercufyerr. 2 Tomes. Paris: F. Alcan, 1890. Pp. xxii., 
800; xx., 962. 

The first of these large volumes on Sleep is wholly physiological ; the 
second is physiological up to p. 635, and from that point onwards chiefly 
psychological. Based on very extensive study of the work of physio- 
logists, the book is, in its original part, an attempt at a new theory of 
the cause of sleep. The rhythm of sleep and waking, it is contended, 
belongs to the vegetative life, and is to be assigned primarily to the 
sympathetic nervous system. Immediately it depends on modifications 
in the circulation, effected by the cerebro-spinal system; but that 
system itself receives the influence determining the modifications from 
the state of the sympathetic system with respect to “ assimilation of 
imponderables”. As nutrition is subserved by solid and liquid matter 
in digestion, and by gaseous matter in respiration, so there is a special 
kind of alimentation that is subserved by the ether. The “ imponder- 
able” also is ‘ alibile’; the sympathetic system operating upon the 
“cireumambient dynamism ”’—not without the aid of an appropriate 
apparatus—in “ two alternate phases of reception and rejection”. ‘ As- 
similation of imponderables,” or “dynamical assimilation,” when it is 
in its phase of “reception” (emprunt) produces the state of waking, 
when it is in its phase of “ rejection ” (rejet) the state of sleep. 


DeVIdéal. Etude Philosophique. Par A. Ricarpou, Agrégé de Philo- 
sophie, Professeur au Lycée Charlemagne, Docteur és lettres. Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1890, Pp. 356. 


“The ideal” is defined as that degree of perfection which is imme- 
diately superior to reality. Like “fiction,” it corresponds to nothing 
that actually exists, but, unlike fiction, it is “realisable”. It is nota 
mere “general idea,” but an idea that is embodied in a ‘“‘concrete and 
particular type”. To have a higher degree of perfection is to be 
“better”? ; and the “better” is in the end that which is morally better. 
Higher degrees of perfection are progressively realised in science, art, 
morality and religion ; both taken separately and as terms of a series. 
Science attains truth by setting up ideal explanations in advance of 
those already reached and then applying them to experience. Art adds 
to “imitation of nature” something from our internal being, and, by 
expressing this in the form of beauty, gets nearer than science to the 
central spring of life, which has its proper expression in morality. The 
religious ideal is ‘‘the supereminent form of the moral ideal”. Such 
being the nature of the ideal and the part it plays, we have next to ask 
how it is formed. Is its formation due to conjunctions of elements 
without any “finality,” or is the ideal itself the ground of the process 
by which it appears to be evolved ? The answer is that while the ideal 
as the determinate thought of a particular “better” is an effect, it is a 
cause “virtually,” or as the indefinite thought of the better. The 
“mechanism” of the process is therefore not incompatible with its 
“finality”. Lastly, the question presents itself, whether the ideal has 
an absolute value. It has an absolute “subjective value” because our 
superior or moral nature, which is its basis, is our real nature. This 
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absolute subjective value, when its metaphysical conditions are con- 
sidered, is seen to involve the absolute “objective value” of the ideal. 
Our own nature, essentially moral, is identical with the true nature of 
being; this therefore is essentially moral. Spiritualism, then, is the 
true metaphysical hypothesis ; and it is shown to be so not by a purely 
“moral” argument, but on the “speculative” ground that it is the 
only hypothesis which explains our whole nature, the moral part of it 
included. 


Eléments de Philosophie. Par Grorce L, FonseGRIvE, Professeur agrégé 
de Philosophie au Lycée Buffon, Lauréat de l'Institut. I. Psycho- 
logie. Paris: Alcide Picard et Kaan, 1890. Pp. 310. 


In this first part of a course on the “ Elements of Philosophy,” the 
author of the Hssai sur le Libre Arbitre, noticed in M1np xii. 621 and xiii. 
112, makes an attempt to introduce “ the new psychology,” as represented 
by MM. Taine and Ribot and by the English psychologists, into secondary 
instruction, while remaining “ faithful to the doctrinal traditions dear to 
the University”. His exposition has the character of the best modern 
psychological writing ; being scientific in matter and not unliterary in 
form. Adherence to the “ doctrinal traditions” referred to shows itself 
chiefly in the absolute separation of “higher” from “lower” processes 
of consciousness. The lower plane of consciousness is that of “ Affective 
psychology”. It comprises Sensation, Conservation of Images, Associa- 
tion, Representative and Motor Effects of Images, Appetites and Affee- 
tive Inclinations, Instinct, Habit. These data cannot enter into any 
higher mental process without the transforming activity of Reason, 
which is not included in them. “Affective psychology” is common to 
man and animals. ‘“ Reflexive psychology,” which deals with the higher 
plane of consciousness, is special toman. This division indicates nothing 
less than a difference of nature. In treating of “ Reflexive psychology,” 
the author begins with the “reflexive states of attention”. ‘ Atten- 
tion,” in his view, “is the act by which the Ego raises an affective state 
to the reflexive state.” He next goes on to Abstraction, Generalisation, 
Judgment, and Reasoning. The “essential concepts of the understand- 
ing” (Space, Time, Number, Substance, Cause), and “first principles ” 
(the principles of Identity and of “Reason” with their derivatives), 
are dealt with from the psychological point of view. Memory 
in its form of active “recollection’”’ is discussed. Imagination, in its 
similar active (as distinguished from passive) form, is considered further 
on. Next after memory come the various kinds of Perception (percep- 
tion of the body, internal and external perception, natural and acquired 
perceptions), then “the supreme ideas of Reason” (the infinite, the 
absolute, the perfect, God) and the forms assumed by reason (“ geomet- 
rical spirit,” &c.). Hallucinations and dreams are compared and con- 
trasted with normal perceptions. After the chapter on Imagination 
conie discussions of the Beautiful, of Art, and of Language as at once 
the instrument and the necessary condition of Thought. ‘The Will, with 
related topics such as the “Reflexive Inclinations,” the Passions, 
Character, and Personality, is next dealt with. Two chapters are here 
devoted to determinism and free-will. Lastly, the differences between 
man and animals and the relation of mind and body are discussed. Each 
chapter or “lesson” is followed by a very good “‘ summary” and by a 
list of books to consult. There will of course be differences of opinion 
as to many of M. Fonsegrive’s positions, but everyone will recognise that 
his manner of treatment is such as to awaken thought in the pupil and 
not to encourage acquiescence in a dogmatic system. 
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Leitfuden der Physiologischen Psychologie in 14 Vorleswungen. Von Dr. 
Tu. ZIEHEN, Docent in Jena. Mit 21 Abbildungen im Text. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1891. Pp. v., 176. 


This is a very good guide to the range of investigations included in 
“physiological psychology”. The principal results already attained are 
always clearly indicated and are usually given in some detail. The 
author’s own positions also are well defended. Most of the book is 
strictly ‘ psycho-physiological,” though there is one lecture (xii.) 
devoted to the pathology of mind. Dr. Ziehen begins with a general 
statement of the parallelism of physiological and “psychological phe- 
nomena. his he would narrowly limit. ‘ Psychological” for him is 
the same as “conscious”; and consciousness is the accompaniment 
merely of some processes in the cerebral cortex (and nowhere else). 
Physiological psychology deals with those mental processes of which 
the material correlates can be assigned with reasonable probability. 
Thus reflex and “automatic” acts must be excluded from psychology, 
though it is necessary to discuss them by way of introduction. On the 
other side, the general fact of the spatial and temporal ordering of 
sensations and ideas can meet with no explanation in physiological 
psychology. It has to be simply assumed. The general assumption 
being made, the physiological psychologist can explain to a certain 
extent how particular sensations come to be arranged in a particular 
order; but this is all that he can do. Again, the psycho-physiological 
parallelism is no philosophical explanation. The series of changes in 
the nervous system is without break, and from the physiological point 
of view consciousness is simply an accompaniment of some of its 
links; but subjective psychology shows that the psychical and not 
the physical series is originally given, and thus opens an ultimate 
philosophical question. This philosophical question, physiological 
psychology, if it is to be constituted as a natural science, must on 
principle not attempt to solve. In taking up his own scientific 
position, the author attaches himself decidedly to English Association- 
psychology, rejecting Wundt’s doctrine of ‘tapperception” as in all 
cases a superfluous hypothesis. ‘The elementary physiological process 
he defines as a movement following on an external stimulus. When 
there is no parallel mental process, the act is “ reflex” or “ automatic ”; 
reflex if it is unmodifiable by “intercurrent stimuli,” automatic if the 
nature of the reaction is determined by these as well as by the initial 
stimulus. When there is a parallel mental process, there is a true 
“action”. The difference of an “action” from an automatic act is that, 
while the automatic act is modified only by intercurrent external 
stimuli, the action is modified also by “intercurrent memory-images ”. 
Thus the fundamental psychical process consists of three stages: (1) 
sensation or perception, (2) play of “motives” or memory-images, 
(8) action. Owing to conflict of tendencies the process may not end 
in external movement; the sensation also may recede into the back- 
ground, leaving only the play of images. The movement itself, according 
to the view accepted by the author, is unconscious or merely material ; 

“sensations of movement” tell us when an action has taken place, but 
not when it is going on. A very fuil account is given of the sensations ; 
relation of sensation to stimulus especially is dealt with at length. Dr. 
Ziehen proposes a “ physiological” interpretation of Fechner’s law. It 
is to be regarded as expressive of the relation between external stimulus 
and process in the central nervous system. As this relation probably 
varies in a complex way, deviations from the formula, as well as its 
approximate accuracy for ordinary cases, are easily explained. Sensation 
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and memory-image are regarded as having their seat in different portions 
of the cerebral cortex. It is true that the question is not decided ; but 
an assumption has to be made for the sake of fixing our ideas, and this 
seems most in accordance with present physiological and pathological 
knowledge. The “latent disposition” which the sensation leaves as its 
residue is purely material; it acquires a mental accompaniment only 
when excited to activity by a new sensation or by the play of associa- 
tions. As the sensation has its “quality,” “intensity,” and “ emotional 
tone,” so the memory-image has its “content,” “liveliness” (or “dis- 
tinctness ”), and “emotional tone”. Some account is given of the 
formation of concepts from images ; stress being laid on the agency of 
language. ‘Contiguity” is for the author the chief law of association ; 
but he recognises “similarity ’’ as an independent law. When different 
associations tend to revive different latent images, the contest, he finds, 
is decided by relative strength of association, liveliness and emotional 
tone of latent representations, and by a factor, which may be called 
“constellation,” consisting in the state of the nervous tracks as regards 
* hindrance” to association along various lines. The logical function of 
judging needs no “apperception” to explain it, but admits of at least 
possible explanation as a higher development of ordinary association. 
Attention” is the result of a competition among stimuli, just as revival 
of a latent image may result from competing associations. It depends, 
so far as the sensation itself is concerned, on the factors of intensity, 
“ associative relationship,” and strength of emotional tone ; further, on 
the accidental “ constellation” of representations at the time. ‘“‘ Voluntary 
thought” can be explained as the result of various factors reducible 
chiefly to feelings of “tension” (such as give the sense of activity in 
“attention”) and to association with the “ Ego-representation” (itself 
a product of past associations) The act of will may be similarly 
analysed. What is characteristic of it is that the idea of movement 
precedes actual movement. Psychologically it is, like thought, a train 
of associations. 


(Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor an der 
Universitit Strassburg. Zweite Lieferung. Freiburg i. B.: J.C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1891. Pp. 129-—256. 

This second part of a compendious history of “ philosophical ques- 
tions” rather than of “philosophers” (see M1np xv. 430) has been un- 
avoidably delayed, and the concluding third part has still to appear. 
The present part includes completion of the ‘‘ Hellenistic-Roman Philo- 
sophy” begun in the first, and breaks off in the middle of the “ Medi- 
aeval”; the earliest Christian philosophy being referred to the “ Reli- 
gious,” that followed upon the “ Ethical,” period of the Graeco-Roman. 
The treatment continues to be marked by great freshness of interest, 
but the time of real trial for Prof. Windelband’s method lies still ahead. 
We wait with no little curiosity to see how within the limited space left 
him he will succeed in compassing all the manifold philosophic thought 
of the last six or seven hundred years. 


Die Hypnose u. die damit verwandten normalen Zustiinde. Von ALFRED 
LEHMANN, Dr. Phil, Docent der Experimentellen Psychologie a. d. 
Universitit Kopenhagen. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1890. Pp. 
viii., 194. 

This small volume reproduces a course of lectures given at the 

University of Copenhagen in the autumn of 1889 by one of the rising 

lights of the active Danish school—meaning by ‘school’ a band of 
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eager workers at the same seat of learning, Héffding and Kromann 
have their differences, nor does Lehmann, with newer German training, 
hold exactly by either ; but they constitute together a powerful psycho- 
logical force at the present time. Lehmann has already done good 
special work in German journals (Phil. Studien, &e.), and has besides 
recently (1890) produced a considerable treatise on the psychology of 
Feeling, which, however, as written in Danish, still lies sealed to the 
outer world. Fortunately, he has himself put these lectures into 
German. They give, within short compass, a singularly lucid statement 
of the hypnotic facts that have chained scientific attention in the last 
decade, and—what is more—an attempt at consistent and thorough- 
going interpretation of them from the psychophysical point of view. 
The author is not more coneerned to explain the hypnotic phenomena 
by relation to the normal facts of mental life, than to make the abnormal 
facts do service to the general cause of psychological science. In his 
psychophysical theory, the most distinctive feature is Ins connecting of 
Attention, first and fundamentally, with the variations of blood-pressure 
in the brain and nerve-system. The idea has often been mooted before, 
-—for example, by Carpenter and others in this country—but it has 
never been worked out with the same seriousness and intelligence as by 
Dr. Lehmann. On ground both of its general psychological importance 
and of its special helpfulness in regard to Hypnotism, return will pre- 
sently be made to the essay with Critical Notice. 


Shakespeare vom Standpunkt der vergleichenden Litteraturaeschichte. Von Dr. 
W. WETz, Privatdocent an der Universitit Strassburg i. E. Erster 
Band: Die Menschen in Shakespeares Dramen. Worms: P. 
Reiss, 1890. Pp. xx., 579. 


The author’s final aim being to assign the laws of tragedy as mani- 
fested in the Shakespearean drama, he sets out, in this, his first volume, 
with a detailed psychological study of Shakespeare’s characters. In an 
Introduction (pp. 8-43) he explains at some length the conceptions of 
comparative literary history, and of the relation of literature to national 
characteristics as otherwise manifested, which, as he tells us, has been 
formed by him under the influence of M. Taine. Though not directly 
influenced by any other writer so far as his general conception is con- 
cerned, he finds a certain community between the spirit of the present 
volume and that of M. Arréat’s essay, La Morale dans le Drame, l Epopée 
et le Roman (see Minp ix. 610), Moralists and psychologists, he agrees 
with M. Arréat in thinking, might find more material for their own pur- 
poses than they have hitherto done in the creations of literary art. The 
chapters of the work are :—i. “Psychology of the youthful Dramas, 
(Titus Andronicus, the three parts of Henry VI, &c.), 11. “ Psychological 
Remarks in relation to the later Works,” iii. ‘“ Moral Consciousness, 
Relation of Passion and Reason, Freedom of the Will,” iv. ‘‘ The Con- 
flict,” v. ‘Sense of Justice and Conscience,” vi. ‘Moral Views in the 
later Histories” (Richard I1., King John, &c.), vii. ‘“‘ Blindness through 
Passion—Othello,” viii. “The immoral Humourists” (Iago, Richard IIL, 
Falstaff), ix. “Love and Women”. There is an Appendix (pp. 485-560) 
discussing various points in greater detail. All the chapters form inter- 
esting developments of the one main position that Shakespeare 
represents his characters as determined to action by passions and 
affections, noble or otherwise, but never by “ pure reason”. In this 
point, the precise opposite of Shakespeare is Corneille. Corneille repre- 
sents his characters as consciously weighing abstract considerations and 
determining themselves to act in accordance with a reasoned decision. 
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His view of human nature is that of Descartes. Shakespeare’s, on the 
other hand, is that of Hume, Comte, and Schopenhauer. He represents 
reason as having no determining power apart from emotion. With 
Shakespeare’s characters, abstract considerations, when they are put 
forth as grounds of action, are pretexts rather than real motives. Such 
considerations, for example, do not fail to present themselves to those 
who meditate a wrong; but they never prevent the wrong from being 
done, if it is in accordance with the inner springs of the individual 
character. Character is represented as unalterable, and inherited nature 
as stronger than education or social surroundings. Free-will is in no 
way recognised ; every action has its natural cause. As for our making 
a choice not in accordance with natural determining causes, ‘ we have 
power in ourselves to do it, but it is a power that we have no power to 
do” (Coriolanus, Act ii. Se. 3). Shakespeare’s men have a strong sense 
of justice—a profound feeling that there is a moral order—but his good 
characters do not act well from an intellectual conviction as to what is 
their duty, in opposition to inclination, but because their natural 
inclinations are towards good. His good women are not “moral in the 
strict Kantian sense,” but only “innocent”. Neglect to observe this, 
the author thinks, is at the bottom of much misapprehension of the 
Shakespearean drama in Germany. Schiller’s plays, and his xsthetic 
theory, and Kant’s doctrine of tragedy, are really in relation with 
Corneille, not with Shakespeare. German criticism, connecting itself 
with Kant and Schiller, has held that internal conflict is of the essence 
of tragedy, and has sought to apply this view universally. In Shakes- 
peare, however, this kind of conflict has not the central significance 
assigned to it. It does not always exist; and when it exists it is latent 
and emotional, not conscious and intellectual. The casuistry that 
balances motives and rival duties (dus sich in Konflikte Hineingriibeln), 
which has such a prominent place in the French classical drama, par- 
ticularly in Corneille, is absent from Shakespeare. At any rate, when 
it appears to be present, we are made to see that it is (as has been said) 
either mere pretext urged to impress others, or that it is nothing but 
reflective reason, powerless to create or to resist a single impulse, or 
reason playing the part. of advocate for passion. 


Zur Natur der Bewegungen. Von Dr. Phil. Susanna RuBInsTEIN. Leipzig: 
A. Edelmann, 1890. Pp. 64. 

A study of “movements,” ranging from the physiology and psycho- 
logy of the senses, reflex action and instinct, to the expression of the 
emotions and the physical and mental marks of temperament. The 
information is derived from varied sources, and the author’s p»sycho- 
logical talent is displayed in not infrequent original observations. 


Metaphysik. Eine wissenschaftliche Begriindung der Ontologie des 
positiven Christentums. Von THEopoR WEBER. Zweiter Band: 
Die antithetischen Weltfaktoren und die spekulative Theologie. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1891. Pp. viii., 587. 


Completion of a work the first part of which was noted in MIND xiv. 
802. The author’s object is to put the “ontology of positive Christianity ”’ 
in such a position that it will be sheltered from the attacks of the 
“anti-Christian science of the present and perhaps still more of the 
future”. In his view, “only three essentially or qualitatively different 
creatures are possible, antithetic spirit, antithetic nature, and synthetic 
man, which together constitute the visible and invisible universe”. By 
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means of this doctrine, all pantheism can be surmounted, and theism 
established on a scientific basis. 


Leibniz und Spinoza. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Leibnizischen Philosophie. Von Prof. Dr. Lupwia STEIN. Mit 
neunzebn Ineditis aus dem Nachlass von Leibniz. Berlin: Georg 
Reimer, 1890. Pp. xvi., 362. 


This is a monograph of firstrate importance for the history of philo- 
sophy, both in the more special reference of its main title, and in the 
wider reference of its sub-titlk—as concerned with the development of 
Leibniz’ thought in general. It was hoped that some detailed account 
of it might have been given in the present No., but this is at the last 
unavoidably held over till the next. Meanwhile, the book is commended 
without reserve to all who are interested in Leibniz or in Spinoza, to 
whom the younger thinker is now proved to have stood in much closer 
and more significant relation than was previously known or suspected. 
The positions which Prof. Stein now supports with admirable skill and 
thoroughness were first indicated by him in a short memoir presented to 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1888. 
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VITI.—FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—Au xvi. No. 1. J. Soury—La psychologie 
physiologique des protozoaires. [There is no need to suppose the 
presence of consciousness in Protozoa. All their adaptations are 
explicable by ‘the mechanical effects of vital competition and 
natural selection”. The only scientific account of the action of 
natural forces on unicellular organisms is a classification of the 
reactions of the organisms on different kinds of stimuli. The reactions 
of Protozoa, defined according to the force responded to, are: Helio- 
tropism, Thermotropism, Stereotropism, Chimiotropism, Galvanotropism, 
Geotropism. “Cellular irritability,’ without conscious process, sufli- 
ciently explains the response of the organism in every case.] B. Perez 
-—Le caractére et les mouvements. [A classification of types of charac- 
ter according to forms of “motor reaction” ; the forms selected being 
“la vitesse, la lentewr, Vénergie”. Characters accordingly are divided 
into: vifs, lents, ardents ; vifs-ardents, lents-ardents ; pondérés ou équilibrés. 
A good psychological description is given of each type.] G. Mouret— 
Force et masse. [An attempt at revision of the conceptions of force and 
mass as commonly employed by physicists.] Analyses, &c. (C. Mercier, 
Sanity and Insanity, &e.) Rev. des Périod. Correspondance (J. Delboeuf 
—La personnalité chez l’enfant). Société de Psychologie Physiologique 
(Dr. Dufay—Les somnambules criminels). No. 2. Paul Janet— 
Réalisme et idéalisme. [Idealism in its highest forms, and a spiritual- 
istic and a priori realism, are indistinguishable. According to such an 
idealism or spiritualism, “all is the product of the absolute spirit which, 
without losing anything of its essence, finds in nature and in mind a 
double expression of itself and is consequently the bond of the two 
worlds”.] G. Tarde—L’art et la logique (i.). [The aim of art in all 
societies is at first social and religious. When art and morality begin 
to distrust one another, it is a sign of “logical discord in the social 
state”. In an age logically at one with itself, art translates the general 
conviction. Changes in art are determined by changes of social aim 
trom one epoch: to another. Pure or aesthetic, as distinguished from 
industrial, art consists in generalising the love of things that cannot be 
appropriated. When a truth or utility contains in itself the indefinite 
promise of future truth or utility, we call it beautiful. Moral and 
aesthetic beauty are alike “ conformist” ; but both convey the idea of a 
different and better type than that which is in possession. In all the 
modes of artistic “imitation,” we have to distinguish two kinds—imita- 
tion of surrounding reality, and of traditional types that were at first the 
result of invention.] J. J. Gourd—Morale et métaphysique. [Meta- 
physic derives its justification from practical philosophy ; but there can 
be a coherent practical as well as theoretical doctrine without meta- 
physic, that is, without appeal to anything “ultra-phenomenal”. By 
considering pleasure, not in its elements, which are inaccessible to 
science, but in its extreme generality, we may arrive at a criterion 
of preferability among pleasures. We must place ourselves at the 
quantitative point of view, and have regard to the ‘amplitude of 
co-ordination inherent in each category of functions”. A volition may 
then, in agreement with the criterion, impose “ practical co-ordination ” 
on future pleasures. ‘‘ Obligation ”’ has its source in this volition, which 
fixes what we are to do in the future, instead of leaving it to be decided 
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by the pleasure of the moment. The “sanction” is “the pleasure 
immanent in virtue”. For this we do not need to go beyond what has 
already been established. There is, however, an element that escapes 
the bounds of a moral system such as has been indicated. Outside the 
‘“‘moral good” there is a “free good,” not to be brought under the 
conception of obligation,—a “something, in respect of goodness, which 
morality does not attain”.} Analyses, &c. No. 3. J. Delboeuf— 
Pourquoi mourous-nous ? (i.). [A complementary study to the author’s 
La Matiére brute et la Matiére vivante, having its occasion in the experi- 
mental researches of Maupas on the ciliated Infusoria. The question, 
as put at the end of the present article is: “ Why is individual matter 
mortal and specific matter immortal?’ Multiplication by fission does 
not involve ‘‘immortality” of the individual. Weismann supposes that 
death arises among Metazoa, for the good of the species, simply as a 
result of selection. In reality, it has an intrinsic cause—the wearing 
out of amechanism. And there is no break such as Weismann supposes 
between Protozoa and Metazoa. The Infusoria observed by Maupas 
have been found to degenerate from a certain stage if they are allowed 
to multiply constantly by fission. Degenerescence is avoided by con- 
jugation. The whole process of change from the first cell-division 
onwards, Prof. Delboeuf would describe as a “disequilibration,”’ 
preparing the cell for conjugation, and then, if this does not take place, 
leading to “senescence”. Among the movements of Infusoria, con- 
jugation in particular is not to be explained without the supposition of 
intelligence, or conscious choice. ‘The apparent exception of these 
unicellular organisms to the conclusion that, in essence, the individual 
is mortal, the species immortal, is explained on the one side by 
regarding the whole mass of descendants of a single individual obtained 
directly by cell-division without conjugation as a sort of “individuality,” 
and on the other side by regarding conjugation as a ‘‘reciprocal 
fecundation”’.] Pierre Janet—Sur un cas d’aboulie et d’idées fixes (i.). 
[Discusses in detail an interesting case of “aboulia”. With the patient 
described, the difficulty of performing an action is not due to any want 
of power to carry out the muscular movements. ‘ Automatic” and 
habitual acts can as a rule be executed quite easily. So also can 
‘“‘suggested’’ actions. Except in the case of these last—which differ 
psychologically from other actions—the difficulty of carrying out 
a@ movement is proportional to its novelty. It must be, then, a 
difficulty in forming the synthesis of images by which the act is 
represented. Studying “fixed ideas” in the same patient, Prof. 
Janet finds that these are all repetitions of old ideas. ‘They have no 
logical bond with the present. ‘“ Post-hypnotic suggestions ” carried out 
by the patient are not distinguished by her from these “ obsessions ”. 
“ Aboulia” cannot itself be explained as the result of a “fixed idea,” 
since symptoms of it appear before there are any “fixed ideas”. Some- 
times the reproduction of an old idea takes place in a sort of “ crisis” ; 
the obsession is then complete. Sometimes it takes place in the normal 
state ; the obsession has then to struggle with the normal thought 
which in part persists.] G. Tarde—L’ art et la logique (fin). [The 
aesthetic arts need continuous novelty, as the industrial arts do not. A 
work of art must above all things be interesting. It is, in the first place, 
the solution of a problem. It finds its material in the conflicts and 
combinations of persons and ideas. As it once expressed a general 
social conviction, so we may expect that it will again. At the origin of 
artistic development we find, whenever we can see clearly, some book, 
recited or written. The germ of all the arts is epic or narrative poetry. 
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Architecture, which by some is placed first, is really inspired by ideas 
that have alreedy found literary expression of one kind or another. The 
last stage of artistic development is dramatic poetry. In the drama the 
artistic problem—some kind of conflict, and its solution—by reconcilia- 
tion of two opposites or by suppression of one of them, become quite 
explicit. In art generally, a solution may be presented without explicit 
statement of the problem; but if we are “presented with a problem and 
no solution, there is no art. Hence may be explained, for example, the 
artistic character of history as contrasted with events that are pass- 
ing at any particular moment.] Analyses, Kc. (J. Pikler, 7?.e Psychology of 
the Belief in Objective Existence, &c.). Rev. des Périod. 


Rivista ITALIANA DI Fitosor1a.—aAn. vi. 1, No. 1. La Direzione agli 
Associati. C. Cantoni—Sul sentimento fondamentale corporeo. . [An 
argument against the Rosminian doctrine of a “fundamental bodily 
sentiment” of perceptual character, championed by Prof. Pieteobono 
in the Riv. Ital. v. 2, Nos. 2,3. Kosmini’s “ fundamental sentiment ” 
not to be pron A with the “ common sentiment,” or ‘euaainain 
of other psychologists.| V. Benini—Del valore estetico dei fenomeni. 
[An essay marked by a clear conception of the distinctive place of 
Aesthetics. Starting with the simple phenomena of sensation and move- 
ment, and proceeding thence to those that are expressions of moral and 
social facts, the author contends that all have aesthetic value according 
as they have the power of inciting the imagination to a synthesis that is 
not simply a reproduction of the objective order but is in accordance 
with a “subjective type”. Imaginative “integration” is always the 
essential thing.] N. R. d’Alfonso—Fisio-fisicologia: Sonno e sogni. 
Bibliografia, &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNATSHEFTE.—Bd. xxvii., Heft, 1, 2. P. Natorp— 
Quantitét und Qualitit in Begriff, Urtheil und gegenstiindlicher Erkennt- 
niss (i.). [Sets out to prove expressly—what the author had assumed 
in a previous study (Phil. Monatshefte, Bd. xxiii.)—that formal logic can- 
not exist as a science unless it either rests on the logic of objective 
knowledge (“transcendental logic ”) or is simply a section of it treated 
apart for ‘technical reasons. ] E. von Hartmann-—Zum Begriff des naiven 
Realismus. A. Déring—Bemerkungen zu vorstehendem Aufsatz. Re- 
censionen. Litteraturbericht, &e. Heft 3, 4. P. Natorp—Quantitiit 
und Qualitit, &c. (Schluss). [Puts forth as chief result “the solution of 
the Eleatic problem: how change can generally ‘be’”. How can the 
union of position and negation be thought without contradiction? The 
answer is, by means of “ comprehensive ' unity, which signifies an identity 
of that which is at the same time distinct”. “One is the same with the 
other, and yet also not the same.”] Th. Lipps—Zweiter isthetischer 
Litteraturbericht (i.). [In criticising recent works on Aesthetics, the 
author brings out especially his view that the decisive aesthetic 
“moment” is the manifestation of an internal value analogous to our 
“ self-feeling ”. Objects can only have an internal value for us in so far 
as we put into them a portion of our self, a content of our internal per- 
ception.] _ Recensionen (A. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, &c.). 
Litteraturbericht, &c. 


_ VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Bd. 
xiv., Heft 4. A. Déring—Was ist die Zeit? [Considers and seeks to 
explain the psychological difficulty of satisfactorily determining the 
nature of Time.] J. Petzoldt—Maxima, Minima und Oekonomie (Schluss). 
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A. Marty—Ueber Sprachreflex, Nativismus und absichtliche Sprach- 
bildung (vii.). [A defence of the author's “empirical” view 
of the origin of language against what he regards as_ the 
“nativism” of Wundt and other writers, whose views are discussed at 
length.] Anzeigen. Selbstanzeige, &c. Bd. xv. Heft 1. R. Seydel— 
Der sogenannte naive Realismus. [The imagined ‘naive realism” of 
children and animals does not exist. They have no view at all upon the 
kind of reality that “corresponds to” sensations. The “naive con- 
sciousness,” however, on rising above the stage of mere “practical 
reaction” upon stimuli—which no one calls “naive realism ”—dis- 
tinguishes between sensation and thing. Colour and shape are assigned 
to the external world, as the sensations of the “ time-senses”—1.e., all 
the senses but sight—never are.] S. Hansen-—Das Problem der Aussen- 
welt. [Idealism is, in comparison with the realistic hypothesis of an 
external world corresponding to our sensations, “highly artificial and 
unnatural,” and therefore at least improbable, Since all the objections 
to realism rest on “ misunderstandings and unclearness,” there is no 
reason for giving up this simplest and most natural explanation of 
phenomena.] M. Dessoir—Experimentelle Pathopsychologie (i.). [An 
argument for supplementing “physiological psychology,” which in 
Germany has so far remained the chief application of the experimental 
method to mental science, by pathological psychology as cultivated in 
France and to some extent in England.] Anzeige. Selbstanzeige, &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN.—Bd. vi., Heft. 83. W. Wundt—Zur Lehre 
von den Gemiithsbewegungen. [An elaborate (pp. 335-93) and impor- 
tant contribution to the psychological theory of Emotion and related 
states of mind. The doctrine propounded does not differ essentially 
from that set forth in the author’s Phys. Psych., but includes many new 
and interesting developments, positive as well as controversial. The 
treatment is in three main parts: (1) Terminological ; (2) Feeling and 
Emotion (Affect) ; (3) Emotion, Instinctive Impulse (Trib) and Will. 
In (1) the development of the psychological vocabulary of Feeling is 
shown to have been not less belated in German than in other 
languages. In (2), after critical rejection of the intellectualist and 
purely physiological theories, Feeling is taken as direct subjective 
datum (or immediate outcome of subjective reflexion), and Emotion 
is then marked off from this both in subjective constitution and in 
respect of its distinctive feature of bodily expression, &c. There- 
upon (3) the activity of Emotion leads to the consideration of In- 
stinct generally and of the conscious activity of Will; this final part 
ending with a criticism of Miinsterberg’s theory of Volition, and defence 
of the author’s own original position, which the younger investigator has 
in various ways assailed. The defence is vigorously conducted, but rather 
slurs over some of the more important issues. The whole essay, however, 
is a very notable performance.] G. Martius— Ueber die Reactionszeit 
und Perceptionsdauer der Kliinge. A. Kirschmann—Ueber die quan- 
titativen Verhiiltnisse des simultanen Helligkeits- u. Farbencontrastes. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE.—Bd. iv., Heft 2. E. 
Zeller—Die Abfassungszeit des platonischen Theiitet. [A defence, 
against E. Rohde, of the view formerly maintained by the author, that 
the Theaetetus was composed about 391 B.c.] PP. Seliger—Platons 
Phaidros. H. Hoffmann—Der Platonische Philebus und die Ideenlehre. 
[In the Philebus there is a falling off from Plato’s older doctrine of ideas. 
‘This dialogue inaugurates the latest, realistic phase of Plato’s thought— 
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the phase that culminates and closes in the Laws.] J. Driiseke—Zwei 
Bestreiter des Proklos. [On two theological refutations of the 
Zroxeiwots Oeodoyixy of Proclus, written, as is contended, by a first and 
second Bishop Nicholas of Methone, one early in the twelfth, the other 
in the middle of the thirteenth century.] E. Wolff—Ueber neuere 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Poetik. W. Dilthey—Thomas Carlyle. 
{An attempt to trace the influence of German philosophy on Carlyle’s 
spiritual development.] Jahresbericht (B. Erdmann, F. Tocco, W. 
Dilthey). Neueste Erscheinungen. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH.-—Bd. iv., Heft 1. P.A. Linsmeier—Die 
Copernicanische Hypothese und die Sinnestiiuschungen. [An _ inter- 
esting account of the argumentation of the Jesuit Riccioli, in his Alma- 
gestum novum (1651), against the Copernican astronomy. The appeal, 
as the author shows, is constantly to the testimony of the senses; 
Riccioli argues that if such illusions of sense as the heliocentric theory 
requires be once admitted, all secure foundation for science is over- 
thrown.] F. X. Pfeifer—Analogien zwischen Naturerkenntniss und 
Gotteserkenntniss, den Beweisen fiir Gottes Dasein und naturwissen- 
schaftlicher Beweisfiihrung, mit Bezugnahme auf Kant’s Kritik der 
Gottecbeweise (Schluss). C. Braig—Zu Plato’s Timaeus, p. 51 E—p. 52 
B. [Argues that Plato’s primitive matter is ‘the unity of physical and 
mathematical space,” that is, of the space that appears as real side by 
side with things, and of the pure extension in which mathematical 
operations take place.] N. Kaufmann—Das Causalitiitsprincip und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Philosophie (i.). [On Aristotle’s theory of Cause 
and the interpretation of it by Aquinas. The philosophy of Aquinas 
rests on Aristotle’s causal principle; and “the great Greek thinker has 
solved the causal problem for all time”.] Recensionen und Referate. 
Zeitschriftenschau. Miscellen und Nachrichten, 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsyCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
—Bd. i, Heft 6. C. Stumpf—Ueber Vergleichung von Tondistanzen. 
H. Ebbinghaus—Ueber negative Empfindungswerte (Schluss). W. v. 
Bezold—Urteilstiiuschungen nach Beseitigung einseitiger Harthérigkeit. 
J.v. Kries—Ueber das Erkennen der Schallrichtung (Nachtrag). Ver- 
sammlungen. Litteraturbericht. 


Three new Serials may be noted as launched with or since the begin- 
ning of the year: 


1. EpucationaL REVIEW, edited by Prof. N. M. Butler, of Columbia 
‘College, New York (H. Holt & Co.); ten issues within the year. Pp. 104. 


2. REVUE MENSUELLE DE L’ECOLE D’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE PaRIs, issued 
by the Professors (F. Alcan). Pp. 32. 


3. SCHRIFTEN DER GESELLSCHAFT FUR PSYCHOLOGISCHE ForscHuNG, 
edited by Dr. Max Dessoir and Dr. Freiherr v. Schrenck-Notzing 
(Leipsic, A. Abel) ; organ of the general German Society, lately formed 
by union of the ‘“ Psychological Society” of Munich, and the “ Society 
for Experimental Psychology” of Berlin. Pp. 90. 











IX.—NOTES. 


Readers will be interested to learn, from Mr. Romanes’s Critical 
Notice of Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s book above (p. 262), exactly how far 
these two active workers in the fields of animal and higher intelli- 
gence agree or disagree. It may, however, not be amiss for a third 
party to remark that both of them seem inclined to look upon the 
field of human psychology (up to which or down from which they 
work) rather too much in the character of virgin soil. One fails, ¢9., to 
see the merit of Prof. Morgan’s ‘ construct’ and ‘isolate’ if these terms are 
meant to be substituted for—instead of merely to throw light on certain 
aspects of—the current ‘ percept’ and ‘concept’. As to Mr. Romanes 
(who, by the way, is somewhat appropriative of ‘ percept’), one may 
question whether his ‘recept’ marks quite as much as he seems to 
think “a hitherto undefined territory of the mental kingdom”. Argu- 
ment, with either of the two, on the points here noted is not now pos- 
sible ; but psychologists, in general, will probably see ground for the reser- 
vation in both cases.—Eb. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SysTEMATIC StuDY OF PHILOSOPHY 
(22 Albemarle Street, W.). Meetings since last record :—Monday, Dec. 
15, 1890, Symposium, “ Does our Knowledge or Perception of the Ego 
admit of being analysed ?”: contributors, Mr. H. W. Blunt, Mr. A. 
Boutwood, and Mr. G. F. Stout. Jan. 5, 1891, The Rev. T. B. Strong, 
“ Tuc Mundi and Dr. J. Martineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion com- 
pared”. Jan. 19, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, “ Professor Clifford’s Philosophy ”. 
Feb. 2, Mr. 8. Alexander, “The Idea of Value”. Feb. 16, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, “The Psychology of Belief”. March 2, Symposium, “ Has 
Optimism or Pessimism the deeper roots in Human Nature?”: con- 
tributors, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, Mr. E. W. Cook, and The Rev. P. N. 
Waggett. All papers were followed by discussion. [By an oversight, 
more easily explained than excused, the Note in last Mrnp (p. 140) on 
the Society’s published Proceedings did not mention, among the other papers, 
one by the President, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, on “ Universals in 
Logic”. It is the more to be regretted, because the paper, replete with 
the knowledge of a philosophical expert, strikes one as specially well- 
suited to the educative function of the Aristotelian Society.] 


With reference to Mr. G. M. Duncan’s very serviceable translation of 
Leibniz’ philosophical writings (noted above p. 291), which includes ex- 
tracts from the Nouveaux Essais, it should be of interest to mention that 
a complete translation of this work may before long be expected, also 
from America. Mr. Alfred G. Langley, of Newport, R. I., having begun 
such a translation in the Jour. of Spec. Phil. as far back as 1885, is now 
pushing it on rapidly to completion for publication in book-form. 


Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, after a service of nearly thirty-five years 
(in succession to Sir W. Hamilton), retires from the Edinburgh chair 
of Logic and Metaphysics on the 15th of May next. 


Prof. J. McK. Cattell, of the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted 
a call to the chair of Experimental Psychology in Columbia College, 
New York, where (as at the other chief academic seats in America) 
liberal provision has been made for laboratory work. 








